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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
LED BY BARBIROLLI 


New Purcell] Saite Played at 
Openme—Aressier Soloist 
With Philadelphians 


ts cemtery ork but four years 
ahead, the New York Ptalharmonic 
Symphony retermed to Carnegie Hall 
m the evermme Thursday, Oct. 21, 
tor the maurursutiom of amother year of 
music-tnakime,, tts secomd umder the ba- 
ton of Jotm Bartiroil m the records 
his was the 3317th comcert and the sea- 
son thos heoewm, the mimety-sixth The 
symphony part of the desigmatiom goes 


back, of course, only to the consolidation 
of mine wears aro, whem the Philhar- 
momc Societw absorbed the Symphony 


Society of New York, 2 circumstance 
winch todaw « shill dally commemorated 
with a inophem mm the title, and alterna- 
tion of TDihersdevs,, Fridays and Sun- 
javs gwmonme different sets of sub- 
scrdhers 

Sory 25 it is, the momagenariam soci 


ety was mot the first sempiomy orchestra 
o play mm Masthattem im the mew season. 
2 forteecit bas beem restored 
the curtailed spam of a year ago, 
: totall of weeks to 
Pinlharmonic pro- 


crams, the disitmctnom of opening Man- 


hattan’s svwimolhonnc ball! fell to the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Om the evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 19. two days before the 


Philharmome pinvers reappeared on the 
same platiorm, Emgeme Ormandy led the 
om the Schuvikill 
Mm a propram thet leamed heavily on the 
art and the Fritz Kreisler, 
frst of the mew onc! vear’s plenti- 
ful array of For the 
Philadelphia, this was the beginning 


visitors from the city 


presinze of 
hestral 
omchesiiral solionsts 
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Stock 


Ormandy 





Landesman 


Rodzinski 


Five Major Orchestras 
Launch Their Seasons 
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CONCERTS RESUME 
FOR CHICAGOANS 


Gliere Symphony Is Novelty on 
First Program Led By 
Stock Upon Return 


Curicaco, Oct. 20.—For the first time 
since his temporary retirement, necessi- 
tated by illness last March, Dr. Fred- 


erick Stock conducted the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Oct. 14 in the opening concert 
of the orchestra’s forty-seventh season. 
[he program was as follows: 


‘Academic Festival’ Overture ...... Brahms 
Symphony No. 3 in B Minor........ Gliére 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun’, 
Debussy 
“Bacchanale’ and Finale from Overture to 
"EE «= “ehnck wards cteecds Wagner 


Dr. Stock was welcomed again to Or- 
chestra Hall with a warmth and sin- 
cerity that could have left no doubt in 
his mind of the extent of the esteem in 
which Chicago audiences hold him. 
When the audience and orchestra rose 
upon his entrance, the conductor pro- 
tested to the effect that he should not 
be “confused with the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’.” In another testimonial ges- 
ture the audience applauded John 
Weicher, the new concertmaster. 

The orchestra accomplished its share 
in the performance ably and the one nov- 
elty on the program, Gliére’s ‘Tlia Mou- 
rometz’, a work of heroic proportions 

(Continued on page 4) 


PHILADELPHIANS 
BEGIN THEIR SERIES 


Ormandy Conducts Opening 
Concert of Orchestra’s 
Thirty-eighth Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy 
conducting, inaugurated its thirty- 
eighth season with a Friday matinee in 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 8. Mr. 
Ormandy beginning his second season 
as co-conductor with Mr. Stokowski, re- 
ceived a warm welcome. The program 
was as follows: 


Prelude and Fugue in B Minor 
Bach-Cailliet 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 

Excerpts from ‘Siegfried’. ...Wagner-Cailliet 


The transcription of the Bach Pre- 
(Continued on page 22) 


Bachrach 
Koussevitzky 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ENTERS 57th YEAR 


Koussevitzky Plays Prokofieff 
Novelties at the Second 
Pair of Concerts 


Boston, Oct. 20.—The fifty-seventh 
season of the Boston Symphony began 
on Oct. 8, and for the first brace of 
programs on Oct. 8 and 9 Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky offered only two items: 

Symphony No. 3 in E Flat, Op. 55 


Beethoven 


Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 43 Sibelius 


Although only two giant construc- 
tionists in the world of symphonic 
music were represented on this pro- 
gram, the discerning listener quickly 
discovered the master touch in creative 
effort and perfection of technique. In- 
terest centered upon the wnified, co- 
herent performances, which none but 
on orchestra of exceptional ability could 
have compassed at a first concert. 
Seemingly the musicians as well as the 
conductor had themselves well in hand 
and it is doubtful if this group has ever 
given a more resonant performance of 


(Continued on page 12) 





CLEVELAND ACCLAIMS 


Orchestra Begins Season with 
Several New Men—Brahms 
Cycle Is Started 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. — Cleveland’s 
winter season was officially ushered in 
with the first concert of the Cleveland 
Orchestra on Oct. 14. The rousing ova- 
tion given to Dr. Artur Rodzinski as he 
stepped upon the platform was evidence 
of the high esteem in which the people 


RODZINSKI’S RETURN 


of Cleveland hold him. All were indeed 
proud and at the same time fortunate to 
greet as their own conductor the man 
who was the first American to have been 
chosen to conduct at Salzburg and bv 
his work there to place himself among 
the first-rank conductors of the world 
His participation in the new Toscanini- 
NBC series this winter is again a signal 
honor. At this opening concert he was 
decidedly “in the vein” and led with an 
inspiration that burned deeply into the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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‘AIDA’ OPENS SEASON 
ON THE WEST COAST 


Cigea Simgs in San Francisco 
In Title Role—New Stage 
Effects Provided 


Saw Frawcrsco, Oct. 16—San Fran- 
csco’s 15th annual opera season opened 
witth a spectacle unparalleled in the his- 
terry of Sam Francisco opera. Resplen- 
lemcy was the keynote on both sides of 
thee footlights, for Armando Agnini had 
re-staged “Aida” with new sets which 
made it the most glamorous of all the 
Lids which Gaetano Merola has given 
ws @uring his fourteen years of operatic 
service to this city. 

Gina Cigna was making her debut 
here im the title role. Her singing was 
variable—often exquisite, sometimes too 
melodramatic and inconsistent in the 
quality of its production—but her im- 
persenatiom was intelligent and cor- 
iially received. Her idea of costuming 
the role was unique but becoming. (At 
fiest glance the blue costume worn in 
tihe first act appeared to have been in- 
spied by Navajo Indian designs—but 
pertaps nome but a westerner would 
hawe thought it!) 

Giving her a close race and coming 
mstt victorious im so far as artistic 
homers were concerned was Bruna Cas- 
tagum as Ammeris. Beautifully dressed, 
the rich-voiced contralto gave an 
mitioritative vocal and dramatic per- 
formance which established a record for 
romsistent excellence. 

Giovanni Martinelli was, as usual, 
the Radames and he was in excellent 
receiving the greatest ovation 
riwem amy singer of the evening after 
ims “Celeste Aida.” The three stars 
were exceptionally well matched— 
vworcally and physically. None had “a 
leam and hungry look” but costume de- 
signers did a bit more “streamlining” 
thas has often been their wont! 

Richard Bonelli gave his usual im- 
gressive portrayal as Amonasro. Eman- 
me! List same Ramfis for the first time 
here and did it well. Norman Cordon 
sume excellently the part of the King 
und Ludovico Oliviero, and Jean Bal- 
fomr completed the cast of soloists in 
thle manner. 


Cherus Work Excels 


VOR, 


The mew chorus selected and drilled 
ine Williamn Tvyroler, gave promise of 
earelline its predecessors. The ballet 
remains 2 student aggregation in spite 
of all that Serge Oukrainsky could do 
tm try to hide the fact. But the tri- 
umphal fete was a riot of color and 
well-disciplined action with a solo 
fumcer, (Willette Allen) in gold paint 
und 2 group of men in green paint add- 
ime 2 touch of the bizarre to the revels. 

No tears were shed over the absence 
of the time honored unbeautiful antique 
sets for the first two acts. Draperies 
replaced the flapping canvas drops 
winch previously represented halls and 
* was a welcome innovation. The 
Temple sceme found the altar at the 
rigitt imstead of the rear, giving the 
undiemce 2 side view of the ceremonies. 
The mew set for the Gate of Thebes 
was tremendously impressive. It had 
wpparent mass, weight, and height and 
permuttied the stage action to take place 
om different levels—which is something 
that has mot previously been done as 
"item as it should have been. The Nile 
sceme amd those for the fourth act were 
mot sm mew but excellent. Many im- 
Qrowements were made in the matter of 
rosttumes for the ensemble, all of which 
helped to add splendor to the scene. 
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Stars of ‘Otello’ Revival at Paris Opera 





Studio Iris 


Otello, Desdemona and lago Have Played Out Their Fateful Drama—And Sung It Out As 
Well—on the Paris Stage. Giovanni Martinelli, Eidé Noréna and Lawrence Tibbett Were the 
Singing-Actors of a Brilliant Revival 





Gaetano Merola directed and the or- 
chestra responded well and not too 
lustily. He kept the performance going 
at an interesting pace and cut the in- 
termission time so that the final curtain 
fell at 11:30—which is something of a 
record for this Verdi opus. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Cleveland Orchestra Opens 
(Continued from page 3) 

works he had chosen to interpret. The 

program follows: 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’....... Wagner 

Symphony in G Minor (K-550)...... Mozart 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, Opus 68 
Brahms 


Surely he could not have chosen a 
finer combination for his opening con- 
cert, music of grace and heroism con- 
trasting in mood, powerful and persua- 
sive in its effect. In keeping with his 
plan to perform all the orchestral works 
of Brahms in the course of the season, 
Dr. Rodzinski did well to place the mag- 
nificent First Symphony on the initial 
list. 

Several new names appeared on the 
orchestra’s roster: Leon Frengut, prin- 
cipal viola; Rudolph Puletz, Jr. and 
Ernani Angelucci, first and third horns; 
Frank Ruggieri, first bassoon; Wolf 
Kalinovsky, tympani; Merritt Dittert 
and John Coffey, first and third trom- 
bones, and Harry Fuchs, ’cello. Three 
Cleveland boys who have been added to 
the orchestra are Julius Baker, second 
flute; LeRoy Collins, viola, and Frank 
May, double bass. It is gratifying to 
find that our own young men are return- 
ing after their sources of training and 
finding places in their home orchestra. 
From a single concert it is unfair to at- 
tempt to judge any of the new perform- 
ers; after all, there is a certain strange- 
ness among the men in any first night. 
The general body of tone and the en- 


semble, however, spoke well for the new 
men in adjusting themselves to new sur- 
roundings. The Brahms symphony was 
the highlight of the evening and had 
a rousing reception. 

STEWART MATTER 





WESTCHESTER PLANS ITS 
FOURTEENTH FESTIVAL 





Hugh Ross to Be Musical Director 

Again and Philadelphia Orchestra 

to Participate 

The fourteenth annual Westchester 
Music Festival will be held late next 
May in the County Centre at White 
Plains. Hugh Ross, conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, will again be musical 
director, and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which made its Westchester debut last 
Spring, has been re-engaged. One of the 
programs will be devoted to a sym- 
phonic program under the baton of 
Eugene Ormandy, co-conductor of the 
orchestra. Mrs. Valentine E. Macy is 
president of the Association. 

The festival association’s officers for 
the coming year, besides Mrs. Macy, are 
Edward P. Prezzano and Mrs. Jane 
Deeter Rippin, vice-presidents; A. K. 
Bowes, treasurer, and Mrs. Harold H. 
Bennett, secretary. Directors are, be- 
sides the officers, Mrs. R. M. Lederer, 
Mrs. Howard M. Willetts, Robert S. 
Erskine, Canon H. Adye Prichard, Dr. 
Laurence D. Redway and Theodore 
Wood. 





Philharmonic-Symphony Receives $21,600 
in New Subscriptions 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 

received $21,600 in new subscriptions, 

representing 1,033 seats and eighteen 

boxes. The amount was made known at 

the final meeting of the committee on 


subscriptions held on the afternoon of 
Oct. 14 at the offices of Stadiam Con- 
certs Inc. Since its last mectmg held 
two weeks previously, the committe: 
brought in $3,500 in mew subscripitioms. 


M. T.N. A. MEETING 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


Sixty-first Annual Session te Be 
Held Dec. 29 te 31—Atiract- 
tive Program Promised 

Pittsburgh has been chosen by the 
Executive Committee of the Music 
Teachers’ Association for its sixtty—first 
annual meeting. The dates chosen are 
Dec. 29, 30 and 31, with headquarters 
at the Hotel William Penn. 

Again, as at the Chicago mectme of 
last year, the M.T.N.A. will meet with 
the American Musicological Society 
and the National Association of Schools 
of Music in several jomt sessions 
More than 1,500 registrations were madi 
at the Chicago meeting and a loca) 
executive committee, cinsisting of Wal- 
liam H. O¢etting, chairman; Dr. Wal 
Earhart, Susan T. Canfield, Ralph 
Lewando and Dr. J. Vick O'Brien, is 
conducting a campaign that promises to 
swell the membership enrolhment be- 
yond that of last year. 

Earl V. Moore, president of tthe 
M.T.N.A., is rapidly completing ar- 
rangements for the program which wil 
include addresses by many of the lend- 
ing music educators of the commtry 2: 
well as several musical demonstration: 
and complimentary concerts. Obie 
among the concerts will be a program 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony. The All- 
City High Schools A Capella Chorus 
the All-City High Schools Orchestra, 
and the Mendelssohn Choir will alse 
present programs. Thes Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology with its svm- 
phony of eighty-five pieces will give 2 
program, probably assisted by a lrge 
chorus. Another musical gromp ‘that 
will present a complimentary concert 
will be the well-known Tuesday Miusical 
Club. The recently-dedicated Stepiher 
Foster Memorial Theatre and Shrime 
with its collection of origimal mam-- 
scripts and other mementoes, will also 
be a point of interest 

Membership in the M.T.N.A. is oper 
to all persons interested im the progress 
of music and music education m thr: 
country. The annual fee is $4.00 
which, besides giving admittance to alll 
sessions of the annual meeting, brime: 
also the printed, cloth-bound book of 








proceedings containing the addresses 
given at the annual meeting 
The completed program ammounnre 


ment will be sent out shortly from ‘the 
office of D. M. Swarthout, national ser- 
retary, at the University of Kamsa: 
Lawrence. 


Chicago Symphony Season 
Launched Under Steck 


(Continued from page 3) 





and sonorous climaxes, seemed ‘hettter 
suited to a mid-season program than the 
opening concert, but the care wth whic 
it was conducted and the manner im 
which it was played revealed the Oh- 
cago Symphony at its initial best. Ge 
miutlich Brahms, idyllic Debussy and tthe 
orchestral tempests of Wagner lent 
character and a deal of contrast ‘to 

program. that opened a season winch & 
to he replete with novelties, withort am 
of the hesitancy or tentative feelime that 
is apt to characterize the vear’s first 
effort. Arnert GoupeErc 
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Worcester Festival Closes 78th Annual Event 


‘Se-c-a Big” Says George Rasely, About 

Phategraphs, Not Fishes. Object of the Jibe, 

Camera Fiend Paul Atlhouse, and John Gurney 
and Theedore Webb Have to Laugh 





of Assisi 





Steessel’s Opera ‘Garrick’ Ends Series — Donald Dickson in 
Title Role—Rosa Ponselle Is Star of Artist’s Night—Barrére 
and Gorodnitzki Instrumental Soloists—Pierné’s ‘St. Francis 

xiven with Althouse, Fisher, Doe, Rasely, Webb 


Doris Doe Chats with Mrs. 

Rasely While Waiting to Drive 

to New York After Her Part 
in the Festival Is Over 





TL 


and Gurney—Children’s Concert Thronged 


By Frances Q. Eaton 
WORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 10. 
e4 PERA- NIGHT,” which has 
come to be the habitual final 
curtain of Worcester Music 
estivals, performed this office last night 
for the seventy-eighth annual festival 
week. The capacity audience was sent 
home im festive mood, for not only was 
this the rounding-out of the gala week 
which means so much to Worcester’s 
music-lovers, but the occasion itself 
{ for sprightliness. For this opera 
might there were no tragedies of dying 
Mimis, Marguerites or Cio-Cio-Sans. 
but the philosophical and sophisticated 
reconciliation of a pair of disillusioned 
overs—Peg Woffington and David Gar- 
cick, who disport themselves in the 
pera called by the name of the latter 
fenizem of Drury Lane. That this opera 
was composed by Albert Stoessel made 
the audience all the keener to applaud 
them festival conductor, who had re- 
retved their daily tributes throughout 
the week. This performance and that 
| Pierme’s “St. Francis of Assisi’ on 
Thursday evening stand as the two 
uwchievements of the festival, in point 
f preparation and magnitude. 


17 
Piet 


Perfermance Adequately Prepared 


Mr. Stoessel’s lively setting for Rob- 
ert A. Simon’s rakish libretto, based 
m theatricals inside and out of Drurv 
Lame, had its premiere last February 
ut the Juilliard School of Music, where 
the comductor-composer is a_ distin- 
euished faculty member. Since its four 
performances there, it has also been 
givem at Chautauqua under Mr. Stoes- 
sel’s batom. All of the principals heard 
m Worcester were identified with one 
¢ both of those productions and brought 
» ready familiarity to their roles. The 
wchestra was in large part that which 
slayed at Chautauqua. Alfredo Valenti 
was stage director for all three show- 
mes, amd supervised the new settings 
which were necessary for the vast stage 





ie AHNNEDAGONOLUENSULLLONEEONUONEAONAEELAERRREENDOHEee’” 





of the Worcester Memorial Auditorium. 
Not many American operas are fortu- 
nate enough to have this homogeneity 
and consistency of participation, and this 
amount of preparation for performance. 
Saturday night’s ‘Garrick’, preceded by 
a public dress rehearsal Friday morn- 
ing, showed the results, in a smoothly 
co-ordinated performance that. moved 
easily from rousing overture to raptur- 
ous conclusion—the “rapture  recap- 
tured” of David and Peg. 


Donald Dickson Sings Garrick 

Prime among the “wise old men” in 
their late twenties who frolicked on the 
stage within a stage was, of course, 
the titular hero, David Garrick. Donald 
Dickson, who was engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera’s spring season 
soon after he had appeared in the Juil- 
liard production, once more portrayed 
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Principals in the Stoessel-Simon Opera, ‘Garrick’. 


SON 
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Photographs by F. Q. Eaton 
Officials in an Unofficial Moment. Albert Stoessel, Conductor 
(Right), with Hamilton B. Wood, Festival President (Left), 
Georges Barrére, Flutist, and Walter Howe, Associate Con- 


ductor and Organist 


with equal gravity and swagger the 
actor “who often does not know whether 
he is on the stage or in the audience, 
but who is aware of his fundamental 
dignity as a man.” He employed his 
excellent baritone voice with freedom 
and there was a notable gain in warmth 
and mellowness of its tonal quality. 
Fiery, mercurial Peg, whose present 
quarrel and reconciliation with Garrick 
would not be the last of these manifes- 
tations of true affection, was played with 
due regard for the lady’s temperament 
by Pauline Pierce. Miss Pierce sang 
well and invested with a quality now 
defiant, now wistful, what amounts to 
the “theme song” of the opera, ‘Robin’s 
Fickle, Robin’s False’. The role of 
Julia Paulding, the sweet-faced un- 
known who turns out to be the heart’s 
desired of Garrick’s best friend, Harry 
Marchmont, and has to be renounced 
accordingly, was appealingly played and 
sung by Alice George. Harry, “the best 
swordsman in the realm,” who never- 
theless is bested in a duel with Garrick, 
found an earnest and capable delineator 
in Albert Gifford. 

In smaller roles, Glenn Darwin ,was 
a sonorous and properly leering Lord 
Darnley; Allen Stewart and Fletcher 
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Worcester Telegram and Evening Gazette 
From the Left, Alice George as Julie 


Paulding, Donald Dickson as Garrick and Pauline Pierce as Peg Woffington 





Savage-Worcester E. Gazette 
Rosa Ponselle Arriving for Her Appearance 
as Soloist at “Artist's Night”, Always 2 
Glamorous Occasion 


Smith were well in character as the 
flighty Lords Whitfield and Coverdale 
respectively. Gean Greenwell was the 
hearty oldster, Colley Cibber; Anna- 
mary Dickey the pert Kitty Amory 
David Otto the rueful Charles Fleet- 
wood, distressed patentee of Drury 
Lane. Two Worcester singers, Leslie 
Partridge and Samuel Rea were Tom 
and Maxon, the respective servants of 
Garrick and Darnley. Mr. Stewart 
Miss Dickey and Mr. Greenwell were 
responsible for the chief merriment of 
the first two acts, their “set pieces,” a 
roguish duet in which Kitty and Whit- 
field profess to forget their parents’ 
teachings, and a trio which is more than 
slightly tipsy, amusing the Worcester 
audience very much. 

Rounds of applause and a huge basket 
of flowers were Mr. Stoessel’s receipts 
for the evening. He presided master- 
fully in the orchestra pit, and his first- 
hand ministrations to his music dis- 
closed again a well-knit score which 
might stand firmly, if not always ab- 
sorbingly, by itself without the woices 
Again one noted that it is the orchestra 
that keeps the musical line intact, that 
is always efficient and often eloquent. 

Barrére and Gorodnitzki Heard 

What might be called “Orchestral 
Night” fell as usual on Tuesday. Al- 
ways an occasion for one or more in- 
strumental soloists, this evening the 
measure was full, with both Georges 
Barrére and Sascha Gorodnitzki im the 
spotlight. Mr. Barrére, who is a favor- 
ite festival personality, played Mozart's 
Flute Concerto in D, and thereby pro- 
vided one of the precious musical mo- 
ments of the week. His consummate art 
is too well known to need extended 
comment. Coupled with the graces of 
Mozart, it gave a large audience deep 
pleasure. As an encore he played the 
delicious ‘Syrinx’ of Debussy. 

On a larger scale but no less felicitous 
was the Rachmaninoff C Mimor Pianco 
Concerto in which Mr. Gorodnitzki was 
soloist. Its stirring melodic beauties, its 
passionate surging and sonorous proc- 
lamations were understandingly set forth 
by the young pianist. His tone was rich 
and full, his technical command always 
present. His evident sympathy for the 


Applause was insistent, and he added 
the tintinnabulations of ‘La Campanella’ 
(Continued on page & 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
Who Shaped the Orchestra 


HOUGH comparatively few of 
them may be aware of it, the 


American people probably are 
more familiar with the performances of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra than 
of almost any other major orchestra in 
the land. They may not be aware of it 
because the orchestra that thousands 
have tuned in to hear on their radios 
every Sunday night for the last three 
years is known to the general public as 
the Ford Symphony Orchestra. Actu- 
ally it is Detroit’s own famed orchestra 
“complete with conductor”, playing in- 
cognito for the pleasure of the nation, 
the benefit of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and, incidentally, the enrichment 
of its own treasury. 

Time was when music lovers would 
have looked askance at such commercial 
“perversion” of a great musical institu- 
tion. Today it is recognized as merely 
good business practice on the part of 
musical enterprizes notoriously top- 
heavy financially; more, by thus widely 
disseminating music, it becomes a sig- 
nal contribution to the artistic enlight- 
enment and enjoyment of the Republic. 
Many orchestras do it, or have done it. 
Most of them, however, have appeared 
in sponsored programs under their own 
names. In the instance of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, the writer knows of no direct con- 
nection between the orchestra and the 
General Motors Corporation, yet the 
Philharmonic-Symphony is the orches- 
tra of the General Motors Concerts 
heard via radio on wintry Sunday 
evenings. Thus do today’s symphonic 
bodies wisely adopt modern business 
principles to insure propagation for 
their own good and the good of the 
world in general. 


Weathering a Crisis 


This commercial tie-up is stressed 
here because of the important part it 
has played in the more recent history 
of the Detroit Symphony. Murray G. 
Paterson, who became manager of the 
orchestra in 1929 succeeding the late 
Jefferson B. Webb, walked into his new 
office hand in hand with an interna- 
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THE DETROIT SYMPHONY 


A Young Giant of the Middle West Saved 
By Radio from Extinction 


By Rona.p F. Ever 


tional economic catastrophe. What this 
tragic companion did to music through- 
out the country is now an old and out- 
worn story. Its depredations were not 
mitigated in Detroit. By the time the 
1933-34 season came around, there 
seemed no possibility of the Detroit 
Symphony’s clinging any longer to life. 
Mr. Paterson was urged on all sides, 
even by members of his board, accord- 
ing to an authoritative source, to 
“throw in the sponge”. Everything was 
impossible. Donor money was scarcer 
than smoke from the factory chimneys 
of the hard-hit automotive centre, and 
need for SRO signs had not been in 
evidence for a long time. 

Mr. Paterson insisted that something 
was possible. He began a campaign of 
education—really re-education—of the 
public. He resold the orchestra to the 
community by reminding people vocif- 
erously of its existence which they had 
forgotten momentarily in the midst of 
their private troubles. Moreover, it 
was in this part of Paterson’s regime 
that the contract was signed with the 
Ford Motor Company; and from an 
outsider’s point of view, this could 
have been no easily plucked fruit. Mr. 
Ford’s interest in music to that date 
had been confined pretty largely to old 
fiddles and old fiddlers. To win him 
over to symphonic music just at that 
time could have been no job for an ama- 
teur persuader. 


A Sane and Practical Solution 


Ford’s sponsorship, by way of the 
Ford Symphony Hour, naturally has 
been a great boon to the Detroit or- 
chestra, and probably has been respon- 
sible in good part for its existence to- 
day. Congratulations surely were due 
all round for a sane, practical and pro- 
ductive solution of one of music’s 
deadliest dilemmas. 

The association with Ford began 
with the series of concerts in the Sym- 
phony Gardens of the Ford exhibit at 
the Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago in 1934. Under Victor Kolar, 
the seemingly impossible schedule of 
two concerts a day for eighty-four days 
was carried off successfully before audi- 
ences aggregating over 1,000,000. 
Some 600 individual compositions were 
performed. With this record to its 
credit, the Detroit Symphony became 
the musical herald for Mr. Ford in the 
winter broadcast series of thirty-nine 
performances in as many weeks through 
the following Winter. These continue 
to regale the nation and win high 
commendation from large sections of 
radio-fanland. 

The origin of this dynamic ensemble 
in “Dynamic Detroit” was but little 
different from that of most orchestras 
in the Middle West except, perhaps. 
that through the exigencies of time and 
mortality, the prodigious Theodore 
Thomas had no hand in it. The De- 
troit Symphony is comparatively a 
voung orchestra. It came about 
through the arrival in Detroit of one 
Weston Gales in the Summer of 1914. 


Detroit was then a thriving town of a 
few hundred thousands (compared to 
its million and a half) and Mr. Gales 
was a church organist from Boston 
with ambitions to become a conductor. 
He had spent several years in Europe, 
upon the advice of Karl Muck, study- 
ing his new art. 

Among prominent Detroiters upon 
whom he prevailed to back his projected 
orchestra was the late N. J. Corey, 
guiding spirit of the Detroit Orchestra 
Association which had presented visit- 
ing orchestral attractions in the city for 
some time. A small group, called the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, was 
formed under the leadership of Mr. 
Gales and gave a limited number of 
seasonal concerts in conjunction with 
the series by visiting organizations 
from Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York. No great artistic revela- 
tions came during the four seasons of 





FRANCO GHIONE 
Present Co-conductor 


Gale’s pioneership, but these years did 
evolve a nucleus of public interest in 
local symphonic music. 


Guest Conductors Tried 


Gales resigned and left Detroit in 
the middle of the 1917-18 season, and 
various guest conductors were engaged 
to fill out his term. Among them was 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, noted Russian- 
American pianist and conductor. The 
performance in which Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted the little Detroit or- 
chestra was sufficient evidence to the 
public of what they might expect if an 
enlarged and better trained orchestra 
were placed regularly at the disposal of 
the tall-collared master of the piano. 
Accordingly he was engaged as the 
regular conductor for the succeeding 
year. He quickly won the admiration 
and affection of his audiences and he 
established a remarkably good credit 
standing, musically, for his little band, 
considering the embryonic state of 





VICTOR KOLAR 


Present Co-conductor 


development in which he found it. 

The next season, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was pressed to accept a contract for 
two years more with the understanding 
that he should have a free hand in 
forming, or reforming, his orchestra 
He agreed on condition that a suitable 
place for the concerts be found before 
the new season began. Detroit had no 
real concert auditorium at that time. 
The moment was ripe for such a re- 
quest for the surge of the small city 
toward metropolitan greatness had al- 
ready set in; wartime prosperity was 
at its height and enthusiasm was abun- 
dant for the erection of a temple of 
music in the midst of Greater Detroit. 
Within six months, Orchestra Hall, 
which cost $1,000,000, seats 2,100, and 
represents one of the best auditoriums 
of its type extant, acoustically and 
architecturally, arose on Woodward 
Avenue a mile from the hub of the 
business section. 


Supporting the Orchestra 


The advance of the Detroit Sym- 
phony as a major musical force in its 
community and in America dates from 
that point. Now fully symphonic in 
stature, the orchestra rapidly acquired 
national prestige. Various tours were 
undertaken, in the course of which the 
Detroiters played in the citadels of 
some of their most august contempo- 
raries, and the home schedule was 
developed into a vast musical service to 


the people who made the orchestra 
possible. 
Support derives from the Detroit 


Symphony Society comprising several 
thousands of members whose contribu- 
tions range from one dollar to sums of 
five figures. Among the largest con- 
tributors have been the late Horace FE. 
Dodge and the late William H. 
Murphy. 

To Mrs. John S. Newberry, now 
entering her sixth year as president of 
the Detroit Symphony Society, is due 
much of the credit for the orchestra’s 
present-day success. Known as one of 
the community’s outstanding civic and 
cultural leaders, Mrs. Newberry has at 
all times taken an active and personal 
interest in the symphony’s artistic and 
financial welfare. Under her leader- 
ship the orchestra has experienced 
some of its most noteworthy achieve- 
ments. Former presidents of the De- 
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Detrott’s Ensemble An Educational Factor 





Vonpeonenannnene theeneaeen weesnent feuseseeetnetoany HeNeRONN CEC anennO nn ooONON Ld 


With this issue, MusicAL AMERICA resumes its series of historical 
articles by Ronald F. Eyer, dealing with the principal American 


symphony orchestras. 
six, is the eighth of the series. 


The Detroit article, which begins on page 
Others will follow in succeeding 


issues. For those who may wish to consult the articles published 
since the series began early in the last musical season, the following 
list, with the date of the issue in which each article appeared, will 


serve as a guide: 


I. The New York Philharmonic-Symphony; December 25, 


1936. 


II. The Boston Symphony; January 10, 1937. 


III. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra; January 25, 1937. 


IV. The Chicago Symphony; March 10, 1937. 
V. The Cincinnati Symphony; March 25, 1937. 
VI. The Cleveland Orchestra; April 10, 1937. 


VIL. 





Poveneniinneseneunnens conaennnt 


troit Symphony Society under whom a 
great deal of effective work also was 
accomplished were the late Mr. Murphy 
and the late Jerome H. Remick. 


Gabrilowitsch Shaped Orchestra 


The musical success of the orchestra 
until recently has been almost entirely 
the handiwork of the late Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and his associate, Mr. Kolar, 
whom he brought to Detroit in 1919. 
\ graduate of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory and pupil of Liadoff, Glazou- 
noff and Leschetizky, Mr. CGabrilo- 
witsch enjoyed an international reputa- 
tion as a pianist. His first experience 
as a conductor came in 1906 when he 
appeared with orchestras in Paris, 
Vienna and Manchester, England. Sub- 
sequently he took over the Konzert- 
verein Orchestra in Munich. In 1917 
he introduced himself to America in the 
role of conductor with an especially 
assembled orchestra in New York. By 
1914 he had decided to make the United 
States his home, and he had already 
married Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), in 
1909. His conductorial activities in 
\merica were confined for the most 
part to his own orchestra, though he 
often made baton appearances as guest 
with other orchestras. Until his death 
in 1936, however, he continued pre- 
eminent as a concert pianist. His 
activities in this field necessitated plac- 
ing a large part of the responsibility of 
leading the Detroit Symphony upon the 
shoulders of his able assistant. 

Mr. Kolar, of Bohemian birth, came 
to America while still in his ’teens. He 
had studied with Kubelik and Dvorak. 


Cuevas eaenonnnenneet 


The St. Louis Symphony: May 10, 1937. 
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His way was difficult in this country, 
but eventually he became a member of 
the violin section of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra and assistant to its conduc- 
tor, Emil Paur. Later he held a simi- 
lar position under Walter Damrosch in 
the New York Symphony. From there 
he went to his post in Detroit. 


Between them, Gabrilowitsch and 
Kolar directed the musical destinies of 
the organization from its emergence as 
a major orchestral body down to the 
onset of the former’s fatal illness 
which removed him from public life in 
1935. Mr. Kolar carried on during the 
next two seasons with the aid of the 
star system of guest conductors which 
brought Bernardino Molinari, Fritz 
Reiner, José Iturbi, Georges Enesco, 
Vladimir Golschmann and Werner 
Janssen. 


Kolar and Ghione Share Baton 


The guest conductor regime revealed 
its usual shortcomings, which have 
been noted before in these articles; so, 
beginning with the current 1937-38 
season, the orchestra has returned to its 
former two-conductor policy. Asso- 
ciated now with Mr. Kolar is Franco 
Ghione who made a strong impression 
with his production of ‘The Dybbuk’ in 
its American premiere performances 
last season, utilizing the combined De- 
troit Symphony and Detroit Civic 
Opera forces. Following the initial 
performance in Detroit, the entire com- 
pany presented the work again in New 
York and Chicago. 

Mr. Ghione, once assistant to Arturo 
Toscanini, was formerly principal con- 


ductor at La Scala in Milan and at the 
Baggio at Torino. He also is a violin- 
ist and a composer. Born in Acqui, 
Italy, Ghione was graduated from the 
Parma Conservatory and did his first 
professional work under Toscanini. He 
has conducted most of the leading 
opera companies and orchestras of 
Italy and has made guest appearances 
with several other European orchestras 
as well. His engagement with the De- 
troit Civic Opera in the spring of 1936 
brought him to America for the first 
time. 

Under the joint leadership of Messrs. 
Ghione and Kolar, the Detroit Sym- 
phony will present this season fourteen 
subscription concerts, ten popular Sat- 
urday night concerts and five concerts 
for young people, most of which will 
feature well-known soloists. In addi- 
tion there will be a series of ten free 
concerts for school children, a piano 
series of four performances and a series 
of approximately five “industrial con- 
certs”, all of which have an element of 
novelty meriting some explanation. 

The concerts for school children are 
given free of charge to public and 
parochial school pupils. This series, 
begun in 1923, has as lecturer, Mrs. 
Edith Rhetts Tilton, who organized and 
managed the project from the begin- 
ning. The concerts coincide with the 
music education program of the schools 
and receive full co-operation from the 
educational system. The piano series 
will take the form of recitals, in the 
last half of which will be given a con- 
certo with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. Well known pianists will be 
soloists in this series. The industrial 
concerts will be complimentary to em- 
ployes and friends of business organi- 
zations that contribute substantially to 
the orchestra’s maintenance fund. 
Blocks of tickets will be given to these 
donors to distribute as they see fit. 


Co-operating in Opera Production 


Following the lead of the orchestras 
in Philadelphia and Cleveland, the De- 
troit Symphony ventured into the field 
of opera-giving by joining forces in 
1934 with the Detroit Civic Opera 
Company, headed by Thaddeus Wron- 
ski. There were two presentations in 
the 1934-35 season; first, ‘Tristan’, 
conducted by Gabrilowitsch, and later 
‘The Secret of Suzanne’, given under 
Kolar’s baton. Except for leading 
roles, local musicians were used ex- 
clusively in these performances, and 
they achieved great success with large 
audiences. The following year brought 
performances of “Tosca’ under Wil- 
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MURRAY G. PATERSON 
Manager of the Detroit Symphony Since 1929 


fred Pelletier and the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe, under Efrem Kurtz. The 
symphony-opera combination was dis- 
continued last season. 

There is no cessation of orchestral 
activity in the summer. For several 
years, Belle Isle, in the broad Detroit 
River fronting the boundary of Can- 
ada, has been the locale of summer 
music. Here the orchestra holds forth 
nightly for a period of six weeks offer- 
ing free concerts of lighter music under 
the direction, generally, of Mr. Kolar. 
This last summer, however, two com- 
plete symphonies, were played each 
week. 

Detroit is comparatively a new-comer 
among American metropolises of the 
first magnitude. Its symphony orchestra 
also is a youngster compared even to 
several venerable orchestral institu- 
tions in its own Mid-western neighbor- 
hood. Such phenomenally rapid devel- 
opment as the city experienced with the 
coming of motorized civilization made 
it difficult for the populace to keep pace 
civically and artistically with its own 
development in other directions. 

Detroiters probably would be the last 
to concede, even today, that no further 
avenues remain to be explored in the 
vast cultural opportunity presented to 
them by their great resources of popu- 
lation and finance. If this is so, then 
the future designated for the symphony 
orchestra must be a dazzling one, in the 
light of what has already been accom- 
plished. 
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Worcester Festival a Gala Music Week | 





(Continued from page 5) 

On the orchestral side, Mr. Stoessel 
proffered a gay and Gluckian overture, 
‘Oedipus at Colonus’ by Sacchini, edited 
by the late Sam Franko, and Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. The symphony had 
a sunny performance, with emphasis on 
the illuminated, rather than on the po- 
tentially sombre, side of the work. The 
orchestra, king for the nonce, set itself 
to some excellent playing, and shared 
with Mr. Stoessel in the applause for 
this beloved symphony. 


Throng at Young People’s Concert 

“Young people” of all ages came in 
throngs for the Wednesday afternoon 
concert, sat absorbed in the orchestral 
tidbits offered for their delectation, and 
giggled at Mr. Stoessel’s lively com- 
ments. They particularly liked Deems 
Taylor’s ‘Through the Looking Glass’ 
Suite and the Rhumba from Harl Mc- 
Donald’s ‘Rhumba Symphony’, in fact, 
many small shoulders and tiny hands 
were irresistibly moved by the rhythms 
of the latter. Mr. Stoessel’s demonstra- 
tion of the instruments of the orchestra, 
with special attention to the harp, and 
Beth Bower, priestess of the golden in- 
strument, were favored interludes. 

The woes of the gentle St. Francis, 
the “one of God’s little poor” who 
preached understandably to the birds, 
were brought to light in Gabriel Pierné’s 
version on Thursday night. That the 
oratorio by the illustrious Frenchman 
who died only recently, is not given 
more often (it was heard once before 
in Worcester, in 1913), is perhaps due 
to two causes—its call for large forces, 
nine soloists and a children’s chorus be- 
sides the chorus and orchestra, and its 
lack of what is commonly termed dra- 
matic action. The text, and Pierné’s 
apt music to it, is of the stuff of poetry, 
and the drama is inherent in character 
and psychology rather than in external 
action or description. 


A Poetic Text Charmingly Set 


Pierné’s heritage from Franck and 
his romantic and impressionistic tend- 
encies are well suited to frame the art- 
lessness and mysticism of the tale of 
St. Francis of Assisi, who gave up a 
life of pleasure to embrace Lady Pov- 
erty and bring healing to a stricken 
world. The text of the five scenes 
which make up the work is often of a 
poetic loveliness and suggestiveness 
that provided rich inspiration for such 
a composer. When Francis has been 
left alone by his merrymaking com- 
panions in the first scene, he sings: 
“Like to a wind-swept flow’r, that leaf 
by leaf must perish, scent-laden day 
must fade and ere long sink to rest; a 
shroud, amber and gold, spreads a veil 
o’er the west.” This is meat and drink 
to Pierné, and what he does to it and 
to “the haze that the eye cannot fol- 
low” and “the dusk smells sweet of 
earth” is entirely appropriate and 
charming. Likewise the music for the 
chorus of children who represent the 
birds—in fact, the entire scene with 
Francis, Friar Léon and the birds shim- 
mers with light wings and soft rust- 
lings, always in the most fastidious 
taste. 

In more vigorous moments—where 
the Leper bewails his misery and is com- 
forted by Francis; in the “Stigmata” 
scene where Francis witnesses the Cru- 
cifixion and discovers in his own body 
the wounds of Christ; in the Canticle 
of the Sun, where Francis praises the 
orb’s “red glory”; in Francis’s death 
scene, where the chorus utters a chant 


in organum, as dark as the cypress it 
describes, as leaden as the pilgrims’ 
feet—here, too, is Pierné a match for 
his material, with music which com- 
panions each impression. Occasionally, 
as in the orchestral prelude to the bird 
scene, supposedly depicting the sun’s 
blazing rays, an effect will miss fire; 
there are passages of lesser inspiration 
and waning force. But enough of charm 
and impressiveness remains to make the 
hearing of the work a pleasure almost 
unalloyed, especially when it benefits by 
a performance that was as devoted as 
this one. 


Althouse Sings St. Francis 


First honors must of course go to 
Mr. Stoessel, his choruses and orches- 
tra, which prepared the work so faith- 
fully and delivered it so competently. 
And a special word is due the children’s 
chorus from the public schools, trained 
by Mary I. McDonald, Mary R. Cox 
and Alice Lee, with Mary V. Lynch 
as accompanist. Their fresh, light 
voices, admirable in pitch and precision, 
were enchanting, whether “Light our 
wing, gay our song,” in their colloquy 
with the good saint, or “Weary our 
wing, sad our song,” in mourning for 
his death. 

For the outstanding achievement of 
an arduous task, Paul Althouse, in the 
“title role,” deserves highest commenda- 
tion. His was the burden of song; every 
scene contained music for him, some 
of it, as in the Stigmata and Canticle 
to the Sun, cruel in tessitura and in its 
demands on emotional reserves. Both 
in its sweetness of tone in the first two 
poetical scenes and in its vitality, ring 
and passion was his tenor voice equal 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Worcester Festival. 
Soloists Seen on the Stage. 





Second Concert 


to the calls on it. Musicianship and 
superb diction complemented purely vo- 
cal qualities to make a distinctive per- 
formance. 

No less rewarding, though of smaller 
scope, was the work of the other solo- 
ists. Susanne Fisher’s clear, pure voice 
lifted the music of Sister Clare to a 
high plane. Doris Doe sang with fine 
artistry and rich vocalism the role of 
Lady Poverty and smaller bits in the 
first scene and in the bird scene. Theo- 
dore Webb, as Friar Léon, and George 
Rasely, who had some small tenor lines, 
were two whose roles were not monu- 
mentally important, but who sang every 
measure with distinction. John Gurney’s 
deep voice, imbued with tragedy, deline- 
ated impressively the miseries of the 
Leper in an affecting scene, and was 
also conveyed from back stage as the 
Voice of Christ in the Stigmata scene. 
Two Worcester singers, Lillian Jensen 
and Kathleen Roche, received much lo- 
cal approval for their singing in the 
bird scene, and Alex Walkinshaw, 
Worcester baritone, was likewise ap- 
plauded for his singing of a friar’s 
lines. 


A Glamorous “Artists’ Night” 


Whatever the qualities of the other 
concerts, glamor belongs to “Artist’s 
Night.” There are those who are in 
favor of re-naming it “Personality 
Night,” but by any name, this is the 
occasion that sells out the house. It was 
Rosa Ponselle’s show this year, as it has 
been several times in the past. In spite 
of excellent orchestral and choral per- 
formances, the great audience, which 
overflowed into the little theatre at the 
back of the big stage, palpably counted 


Susanne Fisher (Top Inset), Is One of the 
Sascha Gorodnitzki (Lower Inset}, Was Piano Soloist at the 
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its happiest moments those when she 
was on the stage. 

Radiant with the warmth of her wel- 
come, Miss Ponselle held forth in all her 
glory, singing with a glow and a free- 
dom that delighted the hearts of her ad- 
mirers. ‘Adieu Forets’ from Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ was her first op- 
portunity to triumph, and she made the 
most of it, loosimg her opulent voice 
with dramatic fire and artistic verity. 
In a later group of songs with Stuart 
Ross at the piano, it was the beautiful 
legato, the sustaimed tone over master- 
fully controlled breath, in Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt’ and 
Widor’s ‘Contemplation’ that most im 
pressed this hearer. The audience found 
everything equally to its liking, and 
showed no disposition to differentiate in 
the quantity of applause between these 
and Paisiello’s ‘Che Vuol la Zingarella’, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Rispetti’ and La Forge’s 
‘Into the Light’ which completed the 
group. 

The crowd could not have enough 
Rimsky-Korsakof€’s ‘Nightingale and 
the Rose’ introduced an encore parade 
which was almost more formidable than 
the printed list. Particularly enlivening 
was the Gypsy Song from ‘Carmen’, in 
which Miss Ponselle had the almost in- 
audible, if charming to look at, as- 
sistance of Annarmary Dickey and Alice 
George. This was an unrehearsed stunt 
and pleased everyone, except perhaps 
the impromptu Mercedes and Frasquita 

Farley’s eerie ‘Night Wind’ and 
Valverde’s “Clavilitos’, the latter dashed 
off with huge good spirits and verve. 
led to the fimal climax, in which the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Have you a contra-bass tuba in your 
family? Debussy indicated that he was 
too poor to afford one and for that 
reason shied at performances of ex- 
cerpts from his ‘Pelléas’ at symphony 
concerts, where they might have to com- 
pete with what he described as “the 
American riches of Wagner”. 

Now of course the tuba isn’t Ameri- 
can in any sense, but riches are (or 
were) supposed to be; and, besides, 
whenever Europeans want to be real 
witty and at the same time very mean, 
the most devastating thing they can think 
to call a person, an object or a work is 
“American”. For instance, one of De- 
bussy’s critics, lamenting his supposed 
backsliding in his later works, expressed 
the fear that he would end up “an 
American Debussy”. 


But about the tuba; didn’t Debussy 
really mean the tenor tuba that some- 
times is styled the Wagner or Bay- 
reuth tuba? Most ordinarily well- 
informed music addicts have a vague 
idea that Wagner invented this instru- 
ment for use in ‘Siegfried’s Funeral 
March’ in ‘Gotterdammerung’ or some- 
thing like that. I strongly suspect that 
a good many of my musical acquaint- 
ances would like to be more certain of 
their ground. 

Now if they only were Britishers and 
read the London Sunday Times they 
would be able to enlighten their 
knowledge-thirsty friends. For Ernest 
Newman is at it again, exploring and 
exploding legends about Wagner and 
incidentally the tenor tuba. Under the 
heading of “The Wagner Tubas and 
Franz Strauss” he investigates the no- 
tion that Strauss had a share in design- 
ing them. 

In the current number of the English 
publication The Monthly Record, Ray- 
mond Bryant, hornist in the London 
Philharmonic, maintains that when 
Wagner set out to compose the ‘Ring’ 
he consulted Franz Strauss, father of 
the redoubtable Richard of our day. 
Newman backs up his case against Bry- 
ant’s contention with what would 
appear to be indisputable fact. He flatly 
asserts that Wagner had “never even 
heard of the existence of Franz Strauss 
until 1864, whereas the ‘Ring’ music was 
begun as far back as 1853”. He refers 
pointedly to the mutual antipathy which 
existed between Wagner and Franz 
Strauss, who was the first hornist of the 
Munich Court Orchestra for some time. 
Strauss hated Wagner’s music and each 
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said unkind things about the other. In 
one of their tilts, Wagner “went quite 
speechless”. Mr. Newman _ remarks, 
“probably for the first and last time 
in his life!” 

Newman’s challenge to Bryant to 
produce one non-legendary fact to sub- 
stantiate the contention that Wagner 
consulted Strauss drew nothing of 
greater import than that Mr. Denison, a 
critical colleague of Newman’s, had the 
story direct from members of the tuba 
section of the Bayreuth orchestra and 
that our good friend, Fritz Reiner, had 
corroborated it. As Newman views it, 
this merely meant repeating the legend, 
with Dr. Reiner and the tuba section of 
the Bayreuth Orchestra drawn into the 
repetition. What Newman wants to 
know is whether any of those cited as 
authority for the Strauss legend has 
“ever done five minutes real research 
in connection with the matter first 
hand?” I can cross my heart and say 
with a clear conscience that I haven’t. 
How about you, gentle reader? 

* * * 


This is the time when concert mana- 
gers and musical publicity representa- 
tives go more than a little mad, reading 
the next-to-last page in the New York 
Times and trying to figure out how to 
meet all the ships practically at once. 
With artists arriving in droves to be- 
gin the season, more than one manager 
wishes he were twins; more than one 
“personal representative” wildly con- 
siders moving his or her cot down to 
some vantage point on the North River 
shore and eating out of a lunch box in 
order to meet ships from morning till 
night. 

Whether it’s worse to try to extend 
personal greetings to two singers ar- 
riving simultaneously on two different 
liners or to perform the same kindly 
office for two of the temperamental per- 
formers on the same ship but under 
different letters at the customs is one 
hotly argued point. Not every mana- 
ger has the forethought of Charles L. 
Wagner, who went blithely to meet a 
ship the other day, secure in the knowl- 
edge that three of his artists were on 
it and that all three of them would 
foregather under the letter “K” on the 
pier, thereby saving him much running 
around. Hilda Konetzni, Marta Kra- 
sova and Alexander Kipnis were prop- 
erly and easily “met” that day. 

Though I never knew I was interested 
in the K.K.K., I have konkluded that it’s 
about time to kultivate kultur with this 
new Kon-Kras-Kip kombination, if you 
kan komprehend my kollokwy. 

* * * 


Now, before you come out flatly and 
say you don’t believe everything you 
hear about the fees of artists, just pon- 
der the latest news from Russia. 

The Associated Press reports from 
Moscow that “Soviet actors, singers and 
other concert artists . .. have been 
graded according to their talents and 
put on a fixed wage scale by the All- 
Union Art Committee”. It also says that 
“artists with a false idea of their pres- 
tige have been asking $200 for ten- 
minute performances. The new wage 
scale ranges, for single performances, 
from $120 for a first-rate artist, to a 
minimum of $10 for fourth rate per- 
formers”. 

Possibly the Soviet authorities have 
some slight prejudice against taking the 
word of press agents for the abilities of 
their respective charges—assuming that 
press agents in Russia are press agents 
and not some variety of commissar—even 
if the artists believe implicitly all that’s 
written about them. It doesn’t seem such 
a bad idea at that, to bracket art with 
income where there is a way of control- 


ling either the one or the other. In 
America, audiences have been known to 
regard singers and instrumentalists with 
greater reverence and something closer 
akin to awe if they receive $1500 for a 
single broadcast than if the talent before 
them is paid for at the rate of $25 per 
hour. 


CHERZANDO \ALTCIES _ se 


Hager 


By George 
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fully call Quaqua (short, of course, for 
Quaquaversal) is merely an “A-a,” one 
of the lower order of the new variety 
of molecular disturbances. 

Among the big shots, so to speak, 
there was Robert A. Simon, New 
Yorker krititkus and librettist for 
Stoessel’s opera, ‘Garrick,’ otherwise 








“But really, that's hardly the proper interpretation of "Where E'er You Walk'l" 
(The Other) "Perhaps he studied with Al Jolson." 


And it is not an unheard-of thing in 
the land of the dollar to witness lis- 
teners beating their palms with an en- 
thusiasm slightly stimulated by the 
knowledge that they paid $7.50 a seat 
to hear some touted prima donna, who, 
on that particular evening didn’t sing 
worth a plugged nickel. It goes back 
to the formula of the tycoon unwillingly 
dtagged to the golden horseshoe every 
Monday night: 

“She oughta be good. 
hundred dollars an act.” 

Graded according to their talents; 
that simplifies matters critically and 
socially, too. There need no longer be 
any necessity to worry whether or not 
your opinion will coincide politely with 
that of the hostess who has dragged you 
off to hear Madame X put through her 
pyrotechnical paces when you would 
really have been much happier at—but 
maybe we had better not go into that. 
All you have to do when she turns to 
you with that confiding look is to see 
the reverse side of your ticket for the 
answer, “Madame X Soprano, $200 for 
ten minutes”, and as you relax after the 
last fabulously golden note of the 
‘Shadow Song’, sigh and say, “It was 
just too, too mercenary, now, wasn’t 
it”? 


It costs me a 


x* * * 


This confoundedly capricious candid 
camera condition is getting so badly out 
of hand that you and I are either going 
to have to go to law about it or meekly 
submit and join the “minnie-maniacs,” 
as these Contex-captives, Leica-lunatics 
and Argus-acolytes-—to name but three 
of the more important sub-species of 
the co-eval genus of Neo-Nuts—are 
known. The recent Worcester Festival, 
which fortunately or unfortunately I 
did not attend, was alive with them, 
according to one of my imps who ought 
to know. That imp, whom we will play- 


the musicologist who collated for pos- 
terity the Bronx ballads. His native 
modesty permitting, he went to the 
Festival to see the opera, being inter- 
ested—and why should he not be ?—in 
Stoessel’s part of it. I am told that 
he quite over-awed natives and visitors 
alike by shot-snapping with his Leica 
back stage when there was practically 
no light at all. For all I know, none 
of his pictures may have been any 
good; but just the same I am glad that 
it was Quaqua, not me, who got shot- 
snapped in the wings. 

The imp didn’t feel so badly, I am 
told, when it was discovered that Paul 
Althouse belonged in the “A-a” cate- 
gory. Oom Paul was too busy dis- 
pensing his tenor notes to exercise his 
Argus very much but he and my imp 
had to stand some jittering jibery from 
George Rasely one morning. 

“Tt used to be fish stories,” said 
Georgie. “Now it’s camera yarns. Used 
to be that a fellow would catch one 
this long” (traditional gestures). Now 
it’s enlargements this big.” (Same 
gestures. ) 

The consoling and redemptive thing 
about this was that an Argus eye was 
there, johnny-on-the-shot, and caught 
Georgie Porgie, pudd’n, pie and all, 
in the middle of his “this big,” with 
—so I understand-—Paul, John Gurney 
and Theodore Webb making funny 
faces—and maybe intentional ones at 
that—in their personal and _ several 
ways. A candid cameraman’s revenge 
is sweet, if that’s what you mean by 
sweet, agrees your 


—— 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1937 


Frank Damrosch, Noted Music Educator, Passes 





RANK DAMROSCH, noted edu- 

cator and choral conductor and 

elder brother of Walter Damrosch, 
died at his home in New York on Oct. 
22, after a heart attack. He had been 
in poor health since 1933, when he re- 
tired from the directorship of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, which he had 
founded in 1905. His wife, the former 
Hetty Mosenthal, and his daughter 
Helen Tee Van were with him at his 
death. He was in his 79th year. 

Dr. Damrosch was born in Breslau 
on June 22; 1859, the son of Leopold 
Damrosch, an eminent and well-loved 
conductor, and Helene von Heimburg, 
a singer. He was named after Franz 
Liszt. An older child named Richard 
after Wagner who stood as his god- 
father, died in infancy. 

Leopold Damrosch came to New 
York in 1871 as conductor of the Arion 
Society, and in August of the same year 
sent for his family to follow him. None 
of the children spoke English at the 
time, and they experienced great diffi- 
culties at first in the public school to 
which they were sent. Frank Dam- 
rosch’s early musical studies were with 
Jean Vogt in this country. He later 
studied composition with his father and 
Moszkowski and piano with von Inten 
and Pruckner. He attended the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

Chorus Master at Metropolitan 


On graduating from college he worked 
in an office in Wall Street and later 
went to Denver, Col., where he acted 
as clerk in a hat store. During his six 
years in Denver he served as a church 
organist and organized a chorus which 
later became the Denver Chorus Club. 
In 1884, he was made superintendent of 
music in the Denver public schools. 

When Dr. Leopold Damrosch, then 
head of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, died suddenly in the middle of 
the season, in February, 1885, Frank 





Founder of Institute of Musical Art and Long 
Its Director Was in 79th Year—Filled 


Historic Posts as Choral Conductor 


returned to New York and was made 
chorus master of the company, a posi- 
tion he held until the Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau combination took over the 
management in 1891. The following 
year he organized the People’s Singing 
Classes in New York and devoted his 
time to teaching wage earners the art 
of singing at sight. In 1898, with the 
New York Symphony, he gave the first 
symphony concerts for children. By 
1894, his singing classes had a member- 
ship of 3,000 and performances were 
given of ‘The Messiah’ and other choral 
works. The organization developed into 
The People’s Choral Union, which he 
continued to cor !..t until 1912. 

In 1897 he was made director of mu- 
sic in the New York Public Schools 
and also conducted a number of choral 
organizations including the Harmonic 
Society of Newark, ‘Musurgia’, from 


FRANK DAMROSCH 


asnennnnaaresoeannennsisiee 


1891 to 1900, the Orpheus and the Eury- 
dice Clubs of Philadelphia from 1897 
to 1905. When Walter Damrosch re- 
linquished the conductorship of the New 
York Oratoric Society in 1898, to de- 
vote his time to his Wagner opera com- 
pany, Frank followed his younger 
brother as conductor, retaining the po- 
sition until 1912. He conducted the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club from 1904 to 
1909. 


Founded Musical Art Society 


Perhaps his most distinguished choral 
body was the Musical Art Society, a 
group of sixty trained voices, which 
he organized in 1893 for the purpose of 
presenting a cappella music. He con- 


tinued as its conductor until 1920, when 
the chorus was discontinued. 

A year after having received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music from 
Yale, he founded the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, the organization with which he 
was most closely identified throughout 
his later years and whose head he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1933. 
The institute was made possible by a 
generous endowment from James Loeb 
and was at first situated at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street in 
the house formerly occupied by James 
Lenox. Dr. Damrosch’s ideal was to 
give American students the very best 
musical instruction possible and for this 
purpose he assembled a faculty that in- 
cluded many world-famous musicians. 
Among the original faculty were Georg 
Henschel, Alfred Giraudet, Etelka Ger- 
ster, Sigismond Stojowski and members 
of the Kneisel Quartet. The eminent 
Wagnerian soprano, Nilka Ternina, 
later taught there. The Institute opened 
in October, 1905, with an enrollment 
of more than 350. The school has had 
a career of unbroken success and at the 
close of its twenty-first year, in 1926, 
it was merged with the Juilliard Foun- 
dation and became known as the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
Foundation. Dr. Damrosch remained 
the dean of the school until his retire- 
ment. 


Started School for Army Bands 


In 1911, as a department of the 
school, he organized the United States 
Army Music School with the aim of 
educating army band leaders and mu- 
sicians to the high state of efficiency of 
the European army bands. The school 


was moved to Washington in 1921, and 
continued to function until 


1928. Dr. 





Dr. Leopold Damrosch and His Family, Photographed in Breslau. Frank is at the Extreme 
Left, and Walter at the Extreme Right. Mrs. Damrosch is Seated Behind Table, and ‘Tante 


Marie’ Her Sister, Holds the Coffee Pot. 


The Younger Child Is One of the Three Daughters 





and His 
Walter Damrosch, from an Early Photograph 
Taken in Their Native Breslau. 


Frank Damrosch, Left, Brother, 


Damrosch had been a lieutenant in the 
National Guard in 1884. 


Although not prominent as a com- 
poser, he had published songs and 
choruses and made a number of ar- 
rangements especially for the Musical 
Art Society. He also wrote a text 
book on sight singing which was used 
in the public schools. 

On Jan. 10, 1888, he married Hetty 
Mosenthal of New York. Besides his 
wife and daughter he is survived by 
one son, the Rev. Frank Damrosch of 
Doylston, Pa. his brother, Walter, and 
three sisters, Mrs. David Mannes, Mrs. 
Henry T. Seymour and Mrs. Marie 
Veichman, all of New York. 


Funeral Services at Institute 


Brief funeral services were conducted 
by Dr. Damrosch’s son in the audi- 
torium of the Institute on the afternoon 
of Oct. 24. Music was provided by 
George William Volkel, organist, a 
member of the Institute faculty, and by 
the Musical Art Quartet which Dr. 
Damrosch had trained for several years. 


The stage was banked with red oak 
leaves and flowers, and as the coffin, cov- 
ered with a pall of smilax and red roses, 
was carried to the front of the hall, 
Mr. Volkel played six Bach chorale 
preludes. Following this, the quartet 
played the Andante from a Mozart Quar- 
tet in C. The Rev. Frank Damrosch 
then read an excerpt from the Gospel of 
Saint John, recited a prayer and led the 
congregation in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
services ended with the playing by the 
quartet of the Adagio from a Quartet in 
C by Haydn. As the coffin was carried 
out Mr. Volkel played chorale preludes 
by Brahms and the carillon of the River- 
side Church, nearby, tolled Chopin’s 
Funeral March. Interment was _ in 
Woodlawn Cemtery. 


The honorary pallbearers were Ernest Hutche 
son, John Erskine, Oscar Wagner, Edwin T 
Rice, Willem Willeke, Harry Harkness Flagler, 
Edéuard Dethier, Gaston Dethier, Paul D. 
Cravath, Harold Bauer, John Elliott, Carl Fried- 
berg, George McAneny, Walter G. Merritt, Theo 
dore Shorske, Albert Stoessel, Georges Barrere, 
Gardner Lamson, Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, 
George A. Wedge, Sidney Howard, Robert Lit 
tell, Thomas Finletter, Walter Mosenthal, Stay 
man Reed and Felix Kahn. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1937 


Two Viennese Operatic Guilds 


International Group Offers One- 
act Works by Ibert, Milhaud, 
Rossini, and Monteverdi’s ‘Pop- 
pea’ — Pahlen’s Guild Gives 
‘Carmen’ with Prose Dialogue 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 
VIENNA, Oct. 15. 
HE official art of the Vienna State 
Opera, so to speak, is being joined 
in this year of music from the very 
start by guild undertakings. We are 
making this statement apart from any 
consideration of the Volksoper, which 
is again putting on a cycle of operatic 
performances—on the majority of even- 
ings it is, out of sheer necessity an 
operetta house, but every Saturday af- 
ternoon, operas are given, ranging from 
Flotow to Richard Wagner: the seats 
cost no more than in the movies, and 
the very large house, scarcely any 
smaller than the State Opera, is sold 
out every time. In this manner the 
Volksoper it attempting to hold out 
successfully until this purely private 
undertaking may receive a subsidy from 
somewhere or other. 

The guilds fall into two groups, 
those which propose to remain in Vien- 
na, and into theatres on the road, which 
want to propagate operatic art in Aus- 
tria at least. The International Opera- 
tic Guild, which was begun by Paul 
Csonka and which is about to embark 
on a tour of America, is aiming at 
something much broader in scope. On 
two evenings, in a theatre which is 
otherwise closed at the moment, it has 
enticed and held the interest of a par- 
ticularly large audience—indeed, one 
of these evenings had to be repeated: 
and an audience which was drawn from 
the best circles of the musical public 
of Vienna repeatedly expressed its 
amazement, that with very small means 
such an undertaking could be realized. 

One-Act Operas Amuse 

First an evening of one-act operas 
brought together the ‘Pauvre Matelot’ 
(‘Poor Sailor’) of Darius Milhaud, 
‘Angelique’ by Jacques Ibert, and an 
early opera of Rossini, ‘La Cambiale di 
matrimonio’ (‘The Matrimonial 
Market’). The second evening brought 
Monteverdi’s ‘Incoronazione di Poppea’ 
(‘The Coronation of Poppea’) in an 
arrangement by Ernest Krenek. Since 
one will shortly become acquainted with 
all these works and _ presentations 
through the performances of the Guild 
in America, I am confining myself here 
to very brief comments and, in the 
main, to the Viennese impression. I 
reported on the performance of the 
‘Pauvre Matelot’ in 1936 from Salz- 
burg, where the Guild left its card on 
that occasion with this work and a 
fragment by Mozart, the ‘Oca del 
Cairo.” The main roles were again 
taken by Hertha Glatz and the tenor 
Heinz. ‘Angelique’ made the strongest 
impression—neither work had as yet 
been performed in Vienna and, some- 
thing unusual here, both were given in 
French, the language in which they 
were composed; the opera by Rossini, 
in Italian (as also that of Monteverdi). 
Erede was the conductor and one of the 
leading artists likewise came from 
Italy, the excellent singer, Mariso Mer- 
lo, who sang both the ‘Angelique’ and 
the taxing coloratura role in Rossini’s 
opera. ‘Angelique’ is the very amus- 
ing story of a bad wife, whom her hus- 
band and one of his friends sell three 
times, to an Italian musician, to an 
English lord, and lastly to a negro 


prince—all three are most amusingly 
caricatured—and since all that does no 
good, finally to the devil himself; all 
bring her back posthaste. The commo- 
tion which all this occasions in the 
small town of the Parisian quarter is 
depicted most delightfully by the music. 
The Guild had a magnificent ensemble 
for the occasion and the entire house 
was in the best of spirits. It was re- 
markable to observe how the eighteen- 
year-old Rossini, who wrote ‘La Cam- 
biale di matrimonio,” had already devel- 
oped the type and melodic form of his 
later operas in this early work. The 
Guild fulfilled all the requirements of 
the Bel canto style nicely, the scenery 
was a great success, and the reviews 
testified that the undertaking had ac- 
complished much which the State Opera 
could not have done better. 


Monteverdi Resurrexit 


The second evening directed attention to 
one of the chief works of the great Monte- 
verdi, which, strange to say, after being 
neglected for decades at least, if not cen- 
turies, appeared on the stage in 1937 in 
two adaptations, that of Giacomo Ben- 
venuti at the Maggio Musicale and now 
in that of Krenek; but a third musician 
and musical scholar, the Austrian, Dr. H. 
F. Redlich, has made a new arrangement 
of this, in its way, magnificent work. 
Whereas the adaptation by Benvenuti is 
arranged on the broad lines of a per- 
formance in the open, Krenek makes a 
chamber work out of the opera In a 
strikingly unmoral fashion Monteverdi has 
the events of which the ancient historians 
tell enacted on the stage: Nero casts out 
his wife, Octavia, she seeks to inveigle 
Ottone to kill Poppea, Nero’s new love, 
Ottone makes the attempt which fails, 
but the emperor does have one victim on 
his conscience, his teacher, the philosopher, 
Seneca. Nero has the command con- 
veyed to him that he kill himself because 
he dared to oppose the match with Poppea 
She becomes empress in the end under 
the protectorate of the gods, as is also 
the case with Benvenuti’s adaptation, in 
complete accord with the nature of the 
baroque opera Krenek, however, elimi- 
nated practically all mythological char- 
acters. His arrangement may sound a 
trifle modernistic in spots, but it is the 
work of a very clever and sensitive musi- 
cian and the product of very conscientious 
dramaturgic studies. The impression made 
by Monteverdi's music in this version was 
exceptional. In the leading roles were 
Hertha Glatz, Poppea; Aurora Dolci, Oc- 
tavia; D. Ernster, Seneca; the conductor 
was a young Swiss musician, M. Struze- 
negger 


‘Carmen’ Sung in Prose 


Another guild, which is remaining in 
Vienna, operates on even scantier means 
than the afore-mentioned, but in spite of 
that fact is desirous of presenting operas 
throughout this entire season It is di- 
rected by Dr. Kurt Pahlen at the ‘Volks- 
hochschule Ottakring.’ Here, too, a note- 
worthy performance has just been given. 
With almost exclusively unknown young 
singers, a chorus composed in part of un- 
employed men and women, of whom only 
a very small percentage can read notes 
(and this chorus in particular was ex- 
cellent), without an orchestra, which had 
to be replaced by a piano and on an im- 
provised stage, ‘Carmen’ was given, and 
given unusually well—but a very remark- 
able ‘Carmen’; the opera in the form in 
which it had been composed originally, 
that is, with prose dialogue, newly trans- 
lated into German by Carmen Studer, the 
wife of Felix von Weingartner. The 
translation was intended originally for 
the State Opera, which, however, for its 
entirely new study of the work and new 
staging will presumably choose the trans- 
lation by Gustav Brecher, corrected by 
Bruno Walter himself, who is to conduct 
the opera. 

It is necessary in this connection to 
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FAUST SINGS IN HISTORIC SETTING 


René Maison, Belgian Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Sings the Title Role in the ‘Damnation 


of Faust’ in the Ancient Setting of the Ruins of a Roman Theatre at Orange, France. 


In the 


Background Are a Part of the Wall and Remains of a Column from the Theatre 


know that European opera houses out- 
side of England almost never give operas 
in the original but regularly in transla- 
tion; as far as translations into German 
are concerned, they have rarely turned 
out so well that they could take the place 
of the original altogether. But unusually 
poor is the translation of ‘Carmen’ in use 
on all stages where German is spoken. 
Thus in Vienna it has been shown that 
it is truly a corruption of the text. Car- 
men Studer has now doubtlessly corrected 
a great deal for the prose makes all the 
associations of ideas much clearer than 
the customary version with recitatives, in 
which form the opera is ordinarily given 
at almost all the large opera houses. That 
there are other moot points goes almost 
without saying. At all events a very in- 
teresting evening was spent and the audi- 
ence of the Volkshochschule, moreover, 
was completely beside itself with en- 
thusiasm 





OPERA GUILD HOLDS 
SEASON’S FIRST MEETING 


Mrs. Belmont Reports Satisfactory 
Conditions — New Course 


Planned for Laymen 

The first general meeting of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild was held in 
the Hotel Pierre on Oct. 7, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. August Belmont, 
and with Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation as guest of honor. Mrs. Bel- 
mont stated in her report that more than 
fifty per-cent of last year’s members 
had renewed their subscriptions before 
the campaign started and that at that 
date, the figure was sixteen per-cent 
higher than on the corresponding date 
of last year. 

4 new activity for the coming year 
will be a Layman’s Opera Course for 
members and the opera-going public at 
large, under the direction of Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski. The guild is also 
publishing a booklet containing plots of 
operas to be heard, with lists of re- 
cordings. 





Toscanini Again to Conduct Palestine 
Symphony 

The second season of the Palestine 

Symphony, founded by Bronislaw Hub- 

ermann. scheduled to begin in Tel-Aviv 

under the direction of Hans Wilhelm 

Steinberg on Oct. 24, will include three 


Te MI . 





concerts conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
These will take place at Tel-Aviv on 
Nov. 13, at Jerusalem on Nov. 15, and 
at Haifa on Nov. 17. After his last 
concert Mr. Toscanini will depart for 
America to take up his duties with the 
newly-formed NBC Symphony. Other 
concerts of the Palestine Symphony will 
be conducted by Issay Dobrowen and 
Dr. Malcolm Sargeant. 





Rose Bampton Sings in Opera in 
Warsaw 

Warsaw, PoLanp, Oct. 10.—Essay 
ing for the first time the leading so- 
prano role in Verdi’s ‘Aida’, Rose 
Bampton of the Metropolitan Opera 
achieved a signal success in the opera 
here on the evening of Oct. 7. Since 
she sang the part with ease Miss Bamp- 
ton declared after the performance that 
she is confident that her voice is now 
definitely a soprano. It is interesting to 
note that for several years she has sung 
the contralto role of Amneris in the 
same opera. She will return to America 
early in November for the Metropolitan 
Opera season and for a transcontinental 
concert tour. 





Philharmonic-Symphony Announces 
Contest Judges 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
has announced the names of the judges 
for its second annual American Com- 
posers Contest. These will be Deems 
Taylor, composer; Noel Straus, mem- 
ber of the critical staff of the New 
York Times, and Alexander Smallens, 
conductor. The entries for the $500 
prize for a short orchestral work closed 
on Oct. 15. Manuscripts submitted for 
the $1,000 prize for a longer work must 
be at the society’s office on or before 


Jan. 1. 





Philharmonic -Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra Cancels Series 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Hans Lange, conductor ; 
Otto Luening, associate conductor, will 
not give the concert series in the Town 
Hall for which they were scheduled, due 
to lack of support. One appearance, of 
the group will be made, however, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences at Columbia University. 
Mr. Lange will conduct. 
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Prokofieff Novelties Heard 


(Continued from page 3) 


either symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has begun early 
this season to keep faith with his pa- 
trons in the matter of new works, and 
for the second brace of programs on 
Oct. 15-16, he offered the following: 


‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 25... .Prokofielf 
‘Lieutenant Kije’. Orchestral Suite, Op. 60 
Prokofieff 


(First Boston Performances) 


‘Russian’ Overture, Op. 72...... Prokofief 
(First Time in America) 
‘Death and Transfiguration’. ....... Strauss 


‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’ 
Strauss 
As almost every one knows, Pro- 
kofieff is now identified with Soviet 
Russia—at least he was at the mo- 
ment when this review was written. 
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in Boston 


We mention the circumstance because 
of the seeming reluctance on the part 
of Dr. Koussevitzky to sponsor, per- 
sonally, any work avowedly stemming 
from this source. At the concert under 
discussion he plunged, not only into 
one, but into a pair of works definitely 
composed for performance in Soviet 
Russia. 
A ‘Collectivist’ Net 


It seemed, however, that Prokofieff 
had been caught in the net of collectiv- 
ism and that the erstwhile characteris- 
tics of his music had been partially 
erased. The pungencies of the ‘Scythian’ 
Suite or of ‘Sept, ils sont sept,’ which 
marked his writing as so distinctly in- 
dividual, are largely absent from these 
latest works. 

There is more substance to be found 
in the Overture, despite the several pre- 
tentious, even arrogant passages here 
and there. It is vivid music, yet it does 
not appear to contain the “spark” which 
will continue to kindle it through the 
years to come. 

The new orchestral suite written for 
the motion picture ‘Lieutenant Kije,’ is 
another case in point where the musical 
substance is too slender to stand apart, 
satisfactorily, from the circumstances of 
the action which it is intended to ac- 
company. The sub-titles give some 
slight indication of the nature of the 
five sections . . ‘Birth of Kije’; 
‘Romance’; ‘Kije’s Wedding’; ‘Troika’ 
and “Burial of Kije.’ The story briefly, 
is that of a curious mix-up which en- 
sues following the misreading of a re- 
port by the Czar Nicolas I. His 
courtiers, fearful of the consequences 
should they dare to inform the Czar 
that he had made the mistake of credit- 
ing the name ‘Kije’ to an officer, de- 
cide to invent such a person. 


Fanfares for Kije’ 
One’s imagination may readily supply 


the details surrounding the adventures 
which follow, yet with such an outline 





Serge Prokofieft 


at hand, the music does not satisfy us. 
There are, to be sure, some deft touches 
and effective ones, such as the open- 
ing trumpet fanfare off stage, announc- 
ing the birth of Kije and the unifying 
fifth section in which the fanfare is re- 
peated, seemingly in the distance, an- 
nouncing the death of Kije, but the real 
genius of Prokofieff is not so apparent 
at any time during this suite as it is 
during a performance of his earlier 
works. 

The ‘Classical’ Symphony, however, 
is another thing again, and it is as re- 
freshing as when it came to its first 
Boston performance in 1927. The piece 
is one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s little 
masterpieces in conducting and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

Those with a taste for Strauss were 
doubtless happier for the concluding 
works on this program. Of the two, 
‘Till’ continues to be our choice, al- 
though each was given an impeccable 
performance. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 








CLEVELAND SCHOOL MARKS 25 YEARS 





Curtis Quartet Co-operates in 
Recital for Benefit of 
Settlement 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—It was exactly 
twenty-five years ago that Emma 
Eames, who was visiting in Cleveland, 
gave a recital for the benefit of the 
new Cleveland Music School project 
then being formed under the untiring 
guidance of Adella Prentiss Hughes. In 
celebration of the founding of the Set- 
tlement, which has grown to such an 
extent that 750 students received in- 
struction last year, seventy per cent 
either on part or full scholarships, Mrs. 
Curtis Bok graciously sent the Curtis 
String Quartet here for a recital on 
Oct. 7, the proceeds of which are to go 
entirely to the Settlement. 

The young men making up the quartet 
need no comment here; their reputation 
has gone beyond the confines of our own 
country. They played the final Quartet 
in B Flat of Mozart, Turina’s ‘L’Oracion 
del Torero’, and Schubert’s Quartet in 
D Minor. If the individual members 
did not excel in technical proficiency 
and on the whole were not too fully im- 
bused with the inner spirit of the music, 
they did nevertheless display a remark- 
able ensemble effect which comes only 
through long association together. 

Marcel Dupré, organist, gave a recital 
to a sold-out and wildly enthusiastic 
house at Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 


of Music on Oct. 11. He played Bach’s 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
Widor’s Toccata from the Fifth Sym- 
phony, three of his own compositions in- 
cluding the Variations on Two Themes 
for Piano and Organ in which he was 
assisted by his daughter, Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Dupré, and works by Guilmant, 
Vierne, Handel, Schubert, Sowerby, 
Russell, and Gilles, closing, as usual, 
with the remarkable improvisations he 
always gives on themes submitted by 
the audience. 

Marie Simmelink Kraft gave the first 
faculty recital of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music season on Oct. 12; this marked 
for her, as well, her debut as a member 
of the faculty. Accompanied by Ruth 
Edwards, she sang two songs by Arthur 
Shepherd and another by Carpenter, a 
group of French, one of German, and 
one of English songs besides a Bach, a 
Purcell, and a Handel group. 

STEWART MATTER 





Martinelli Arrives from Europe 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, arrived from 
Europe on the Aquitania on Oct. 11 
and left the same evening for San Fran- 
cisco where he will sing in the season 
of opera there. After the San Fran- 
cisco engagement he will go to Chicago, 
returning to New York for the opening 
of the Metropolitan season. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
MATZENAUER RETURN 


Contralto Gives Recital After 
Two Year Retirement—FMP 
Concert and Opera 


Los ANGELEs, Oct. 20.—After two 
years’ retirement, Margaret Matze- 
nauer, contralto, formerly of the Metro- 
politan opera, returned to the concert 
stage in a recital in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium on Oct. 5. It was the first 
concert of the season, and the audience 
included a_ veritable “who’s who” in 
Hollywood. With Richard Hageman at 
the piano, Mme. Matzenauer presented 
a program that for interest and musical 
worth, has not been matched in recent 
seasons. Her voice, while lacking some 
of its old-time power, remains of ex- 
quisite texture, which is at all times 
delicately colored to the subtleties of the 
text. In emotional warmth and _intel- 
lectual appeal, Matzenauer has gained 
perceptibly. 

The program began with the Mono- 
logue Aria from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie’, 
followed by Schubert’s ‘Die Forelle’ 
and Brahms’s ‘Meine Liebe ist griin,’ 
for a first group. Debussy’s ‘La Cheve- 
lure’ evoked fond memories of a Carne- 
gie Hall recital by this artist some fif- 
teen years ago. There were other songs 
in French—by Laparra, Chopin and 
Fourdrain. An Italian group included 
two songs by Respighi and two by 
Cimara, followed by four songs in Eng- 
lish by Hageman. Enunciation in all 
these languages was notably clear. A 
long list of extras and a stage overflow- 
ing with flowers showed the audience’s 
appreciation. 


Victor Young Leads Own Works 


Victor Young, Paramount conductor, 
took over the baton in the first half of 
the concert given by the Federal Sym- 
phony in the Auditorium on Oct. 7. His 
numbers included ‘Arizona Sketches’, 
‘Ebb Tide’, ‘Hollywood Panorama’, and 
‘Pearls on Velvet’, with Ignace Hils- 
berg playing a tricky piano part. Mr. 
Young has utilized a classic fundation 
for effects that are wholly modern. His 
works were well received. 

Gastone Usigli, Italian conductor, and 
head of the Los Angeles Federal Music 
Project, led Rimsky Korsakoff’s ‘Sche- 
herazade’ Suite in the second half of the 
program. Eunice Wennermark, con- 
certmistress, was particularly successful 
in the solo violin passages. 

The Federal Music Project gave a 
second performance of Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godounoff’ in the auditorium of 
the Hollywood High School on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 12. Jacques Samossoud 
again conducted. The performance had 
many elements of excellence. Welcome 
changes in the cast brought Alfonzo 
Pedroza in the title role; Isolde Bern- 
hardt as Marina, and Irene Cross as the 
nurse. The ninety-four piece orchestra 
again quite obscured many of the finer 
points. 

Waener’s ‘Lohengrin’, to he con- 
ducted by Gastone Usigli. is in prenara- 
tion for the latter part of the month. 

Hat D. Crain 








Friskin Gives a Bach Series 

James Friskin, pianist, gave the first 
three of a series of six recitals of the 
Clavier Music of J. S. Bach on Oct. 
16, 18 and 23 in the Recital Halli of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School. Other recitals in the 
series will be given on Oct. 25 and 30 
and Nov. 1. 




















Genesis Of The 


Story Is Traced Back to a Don 
Juan Drama by a Spanish 
Monk, Published in 1630—Var- 
ious Italian Versions—Prague 
Celebrates Opera’s 150 Years 


By Dr. Pau STEFAN 


VIENNA, Oct. 12. 


150th anniversary of the first per- 

formance of Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, which took place in Prague, as 
has heretofore been noted in MusIcAL 
AMERICA. The capital of Czechoslova- 
kia will celebrate the anniversary with 
a whole week of festivities, in which 
both opera houses, the Czech and the 
German, both conservatories, the con- 
cert orchestras, choruses, chamber mu- 
sic groups and the radio will partici- 
pate. We have already discussed here 
how it came about that Mozart turned 
to Prague with his ‘Don Giovanni’. To- 
day on the occasion of this jubilee we 
should like to relate a few more facts 
about the very interesting forms which 
the material used in this opera had taken 
before Mozart’s time and about the cir- 
cumstances of the premiére, as well as 


immediately before and after. 

The Spanish comedy, ‘Don Juan Te- 
norio y combidado de piedra’ (Don 
Juan Tenorio or The Marble Statue’), 
written by the monk Gabriel Tellez. 
who under the name Tirso de Molina, 
was one of the most prolific and impor- 
tant Spanish dramatists, has been desig- 
nated the first version of the ‘Don Juan’ 
theme. The most striking thing about 
this work, which of course contains no 
music, is its fundamentally religious 
character; but there is also a marked 
piling up of motives. There are two 
women who share the fate of Donna 
Anna, two to whom the same thing hap- 
pens as to Zerlina, and Don Ottavio 
is also encountered twice. Thus there 
results a highly involved plot. which 
presumably had its forerunners in older 
sagas and legends, as well as in religious 
works. Tirso’s work, the authorship of 
which, moreover, is disputed. appeared 
in print in Barcelona in 1630. It must 
have made a tremendotss impression. 
which extended far beyond the borders 
of Spain. Shortly afterwards we find 
several Don Tuans on the Italian stage 
The figure, however, has changed its 
character completely—from an adven- 
turer Don Juan has turned solely into 
the tempter and seducer of women. We 
meet him as such particularly in the 
Italian harlequin comedy, which, as we 
know, was not written down, but im- 
provised by the actors according to a 
scenario which passed from hand to 
hand. The comic elements, starting 
from the figure of Leporello, which as- 
sumes the most diverse names, begin 
to predominate more and more in this 
process. 


Fe ison Oct. 29, will mark the 


Moves on from Italy to France 


This Italian Don Giovanni, traces of 
vhich are still found in the buffo ele- 
ments of Mozart’s work, then makes its 
way over to the French stage. Several 
ictors write their own Don Juan come- 
lies for their troupes: one of these is 
the great Moliére. Once again the Don 
Juan figure undergoes a transformation. 
He is now the malicious, but high-born 
gentilhomme, the courtier, outwardly a 
paragon of virtue, a vicious character 
at heart—Moliére’s Don Juan is a ve- 
hement attack in the form of a comedy 
against aristocratic hypocrites. Three 
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Plot Of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ 





«Mozart 


figures are found in Moliére’s play 
which henceforth reappear for the most 
part in the various Don Juan works: 
Elvira, the woman who really loves 
Don Juan, whereas the others only fell 
victim to him; a beggar (later hermit), 
who talks with Don Juan about religious 
affairs, and a creditor of the cavalier, 
who is politely gotten rid of by him. 
Later on a representative of the law is 
added, who wants to arrest Don Juan, 
but goes about it very unskillfully. 
These three minor characters, hermit. 
officer of the court, merchant-creditor 
are found throughout the whole nine- 
teenth century series, particularly on 
the German stage and in Vienna. Carlo 
Goldoni wrote a Don Juan drama, 
which is based expressly on Moliére, 
but plays in a heathen milieu. 


Don Juan Works with Music 


Approximately with the eighteenth 
century the Don Juan works with mu- 
sic begin to appear. They are Italian 
operas mostly, but also two ballets, in- 
cluding the famous one by Gluck. In 
1787, the year in which Mozart com- 
posed his ‘Don Giovanni’, there were 
three other Don Giovanni operas in the 
Italian theatre. One of these, with a 
libretto by Bertati, music by Gazzaniga, 
reveals in its text at least such striking 
similarities to Mozart’s opera, that one 
is obliged to assume that Da Ponte, Mo- 
zart’s librettist, was familiar with the 
Bertati model. 

It has already been recounted here 
how the first performance of Mozart’s 
work in Prague came about. Let us cite 
a few more facts concerning the prelimi- 
naries. Mozart is said to have acted 
at the rehearsals in the capacity of 
stage-manager. He had to deal to a 
certain extent with the singers, also 
with the orchestra. For it was no first- 
rate troupe—the demands of the opera, 
however, far exceeded the standards of 
the time. The Don Giovanni, Luigi 
Bassi, only twenty-two years old, a 
handsome man (actors who have given 
a convincing portrayal of the role have 
been all too few), naturally demanded 
an aria; and it is said that Mozart had 
to rewrite ‘La ci darem la mano’ for him 
five times before he was satisfied 


It is reported further that Mozart 
paid court to all three ladies of the 
opera, but perhaps only as the composer 
and orchestra leader. They were: 
twenty-four-year-old Teresa Saporiti 
(Donna Anna), to whose beauty a pic- 
ture owes its life; Caterina Micelli (E1- 
vira) and Caterina Bondini (Zerlina), 
the wife of the manager. Mozart’s art 
of directing at the rehearsals caused her 
something of a scare when she was to 
emit the scream of the victim in Don 
Giovanni’s room behind the scenes. She 
could not do it to suit the composer. He 
rushed upon the stage and took hold of 
her so violently that the scream came 
forth quite naturally. 

A trombonist rebelled—in the grave- 
yard scene the commandant was to be 
accompanied originally by trombones 
alone; the one trombone player, how- 
ever, could not handle his part and ex- 
plained, as is customary in such in- 
stances, that the music could not be 
played. Mozart told him he had no in- 
tention of desiring to teach him his in- 
strument, and forthwith added wood- 
winds to the trombones. The music at 
the banquet with its allusions to favor- 
ite operas of the day, among them ‘Fi- 
garo’, was presumably an improvisation 
at the rehearsals. 


The Last-Minute Overture 


The story of the overture to this 
opera, composed at the very last mo- 
ment, is familiar to all. It is alleged 
that it did not take form until some- 
where between five and seven o’clock 
in the morning of the day of the per- 
formance; others believe, however, that 
it was composed during the night before 
the dress rehearsal. 

The success of the premiére was tre- 
mendous. Not exactly a criticism of it, 
but a sort of statement of particulars 
has been preserved. The Prager Ober- 
postamtszeitung (Prague newspaper) 
of November 3 (five days after the per- 
formance) reports: “On Monday, the 
twenty-ninth, ‘Don Giovanni’ or ‘The 
Marble Statue’, the eagerly awaited 
opera of the master, Mozard, was given 
by the Italian operatic society. Con- 
noisseurs and professional musicians say 
that its like has never been performed 


‘Da ‘Ponte 


in Prague. Herr Mozard himself con- 
ducted, and when he stepped into the 
orchestra pit, he was accorded a thrice 
repeated ovation, which was reenacted 
upon his exit from the same. The opera 
is, moreover, extremely difficult to ex- 
ecute, and everyone marvels at the good 
performance it received in spite of so 
short a period of rehearsal. One and 
all, opera house and orchestra, did their 
utmost to show their appreciation to 
Mozard by giving a good account of 
themselves. Several choruses and the 
scenery also entail very many expendi- 
tures, all of which Mr. Guardasoni took 
care of in brilliant fashion. The un- 
usually large audience vouches for the 
general approval.” 


Bertramka Villa Preserved 


Mozart remained in Prague until the 
middle of November, living a great part 
of the time in the villa Bertramka—it 
belonged to his friends, the Duscheks, 
and lay surrounded by vineyards in 
those days. Bertramka has been piously 
preserved in its original condition and 
now belongs to the Czechoslovakian 
government. 

Another opera of Mozart’s was per- 
formed for the first time in Prague four 
years later, ‘La Clemenza di Tito’, a 
festival and coronation opera, composed 
in an incredibly short time, but on a 
commission basis, not for the love of it. 
Mozart, already fatally ill, died barely 
three months after its performance. In 
the meantime, to be sure, he had lived 
to see the great success of the ‘Zauber- 
fléte’ (‘Magic Flute’). The veneration 
in which Mozart was held in Prague 
from the time of his ‘Don Giovanni’ 
was boundless. The Prague professor 
Niemetschek wrote the first biography 
of Mozart and for five years after the 
death of the great genius provided a 
home for his son, Karl, while the Dus- 
chek couple made itself responsible for 
the boy’s maintenance. The jubilees of 
‘Don Giovanni’ (1837, 1887) were cele- 
brated festively in Prague. 

A copiously illustrated study of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ by the author of this article 
has just been published by Reichner in 
Vienna. 
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CONCERTS: A New Season Opens in 


HE first fortnight of the season 

found recital activity in full swing, 
with new artists and old favorites vying 
for public interest. In a new group, the 
Wagnerian Festival Singers, which in- 
cluded Hilda Konetzni, Marta Krasova, 
Henk Noort, Joel Berglund and Alex- 
ander Kipnis, all were newcomers ex- 
cept Mr. Kipnis. Other debut recitalists 
were Kathleen Long, pianist, and Isaac 
Stern and Francis Aranyi, violinists. 
Song programs by Roland Hayes, Vir- 
ginia Rea and Leonora Corona, violin 
recitals by Fritz Kreisler and Joseph 


Knitzer, and a piano list by Walter 
Gieseking drew attentive audiences 
Iwo of last vear’s newcomers. Michael 


Zadora, pianist, and Montgomery Davis, 
baritone, re-appeared. The Compinsky 
Trio marked a return, after a long 
absence. A new ensemble, the Women’s 
Chamber Orchestra, made its bow under 

ft Jeanette Scheerer, who 
player. Georgina 
Dieter, Gertrude Borzi and Ruby Elzy 
were singers who gave initial recitals. 


, 
uiso 


the leadershiy 
= | -- 
is also a_ clarinet 


Leonora Corona Presents Song Program 
in the Town Hall 


orona, soprano 


Arpad San- 


dor, accompanist Town Hall, Oct. 5, 
evening : 
Divinités du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’ Gluck 
‘Non so Pinu” from “The Marriage of Figaro’ 
Mozart 
‘Allersecler Strauss 
Ti Aten clnen 1 todendule* Mahler 
‘Us ies er mir Rosen Gebracht’ 
Marx 
Marictta’s I i zur Laute from ‘Die Tote 
Stadt Korngold 
*Nebhix Respighi 
“Nis ’ N ie | ~ 
Last v Tedesex 
on Pr Cimara 
‘L' Invitation au Vorag Duparc 
Vielle Chanson Espagr Aubert 
Le Temps de I $ Chausson 
‘Chére Nuit Sachelet 
‘The Yellow Dusk Horsman 
Omientale Marion Bauer 
‘The Night Has Thousand Eyes’..Hageman 
“Roof Garden’ (City of Tov Taylor 
‘Sea Moods” Tyson 
As might have been expected of a singer 
of Mme. Corona’s experience this was a 


recital of interest from every point of view 

though strangely 
nough it was most 
effective in its aspect 
song program, 
he three operatic 
excerpts being 
Or these 4 


as a 


less 
interesting 
however, the Korn- 
gold piece may be 
said to have scored. 
Ihe Strauss song 
and that of Mahler 
were well done and 
the singer put much 
into the Italian 
group. “Nebbie’ none 
the less, is not an 
effective song for a 
I voice The 





vm repeated as did 
Miss Bauer. 

Corona’s more im- 
pressed as being one of rare beauty in its 
medium register, and highly individual into 
the bargain 


Lenora Corona b 


that of 
voice 


Mme 


once 


But the high voice was some- 
times lacking in focus and there were low 
tones that might have been better. Through- 
out the evening, however, the singer dis- 


played a high degree of artistic achieve- 
ment so that her audience waxed more than 
enthusiastic in its appreciation H 


Gerdon Davis Opens Season 
The season’s first recital was given in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Oct 
Gordon Davis, a hitherto 
to New York audiences. Mr. Davis's voice 
is one of light well trained and 
capable of considerable variation of color 
His best singing was done in a French 
group, notably a Breton canticle. Many 


unknown 


tenor 


calibre ° 


x 
# 


A 


eS 





Pictorial Feature Service 


The Wagnerian Festival Singers After Their Debut in Town Hall, Gather Around the Piano 


for a Photograph. 


Kraskova, Henk Neort, Hilda Konetzni 


From the Left, Richard Hageman, Director, Alexander Kipnis, Marta 
and Joel 


Berglund. At the Piano, Karl Young, 


Accompanist 


of his numbers were somewhat hackneyed 
and the meretricious ‘Cargoes’ by 
Dobson as much out of place as ever on a 
serious program, but it had its customary 
success. The Aubade from ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ 
was nicely sung and Debussy’s ‘Mandoline’ 
well done for the most part. Of a German 
group, Franz’s ‘Marie’ was the best sung. 
Excellent accompaniments were played by 
Herbert Goode. H 


ones 


Viginia Rea Gives Recital 
Virginia Rea, soprano. Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet. Walter Golde, accompanist 
Town Hall, Oct. 7, evening: 


‘Laudamus Te’ from C Minor 
Moto di Gioja’ from ‘The 
Figaro’; ‘Ridente la Calma’, ‘Allelujah’ from 
the Motet ‘Exultate, Jubilate’...... Mozart 

‘Sprache der Liebe’; ‘Der Schmetterling’; 
‘Der Hirt auf dem Felsen’ (With clarinet 
obbligato) ‘ — F Schubert 

‘Elegia Eterna’, ‘El Majo Discreto’..Granados 


Mass; ‘Un 
Marriage of 


‘Pastorale’; ‘Le Coucou’ from ‘Chants 

d’Auvergne’ , R .Canteloube 
‘Symphony in Yellow’ eee ree rrr Griffes 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree’......Buzzi-Peccia 
‘Indian Lullaby’ (First time).........R. Gruen 


‘Spring’ (MS. First time)...Jane Prince Black 


Mme. Rea, who made a debut in Aeolian 
Hall, in 1923, won an audition contest at 
the Lewisohn Stadium later and also has 
become a_ popular 
radio singer, brought 


to her program all 
the excellent results 
of routine and ex- 


perience. Her Mozart 
singing was fluent 
and she negotiated 
the broad leaps with 
perfect intonation 
and placement. Of 
the four works, the 
somewhat hackneyed 
‘Allelujah’ was the 
best sung. Schubert’s 
songs were well pre- 
sented and the singer 
is to be commended 
for going into some 
of the byways of this 





Virginia Rea 


composer even though the lengthy ‘Hirt 
auf dem Felsen’ is not among his hap 
piest efforts. Mme. Rea and Mr. Belli- 
son achieved remarkable unity in this 
work. A vocal version of ‘Tales From 
the Vienna Woods’ was added to this 
group. 


Those who like Spanish songs of this 





century must have taken pleasure in the 
excellent way in which the Granados songs 
were delivered. The Canteloube pieces in 
folk idiom with heavily overweighted ac- 
companiments seemed interesting 
though this was not the singer’s fault. The 
American group was well given. 

Mme. Rea’s voice is of charming quality 
and excellent schooling. It sounded better 
as the program unfolded, especially in its 
higher reaches. Her audience was stirred 
to unbounded enthusiasm which accumu- 
lated with each succeeding number. H. 


less 


Gieseking Gives Season’s First Piano 
Recital 


Walter Gieseking, pianist. Town Hall, 
Oct. 10, afternoon: 
Concerto in the Italian Style, in F Bach 


A ° ° Mozart 
Schumann 
Rameau’; 


Sonata mn oe 
‘Davidsbiindlertanze’ 
‘Reflets dans |’Eau’ 
‘Mouvement’ . . . Debussy 
‘Jeux d’Eaux de la Ville d’Este’; ‘Benediction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude’. Liszt 


‘Hommage a 


This was an afternoon of real delight for 
lovers of finer piano playing where the in- 
strument is treated as such and not as an 
organ or an or- 
chestra. Mr. Giese- 
king, in giving us 
the first piano re- 
cital of the 
set a standard which 
will be difficult to 
maintain. 

The Bach Con- 
certo was played 
cleanly, if somewhat 
objectively and de- 
liberately, but both 
it and the following 
Mozart were defi- 
nitely in the style of 
their eras. The lat- 
ter had touches of 
whimsicality that 
added much to its 
simplicities 

The Schumann, however, was the real 
business of the afternoon This work, 
given all too seldom, probably because of 
its length, something over half an hour, 
has practically all emotions included in its 
pages. Mere differentiation of these is not 
enough. Each of the seventeen pieces is 
an entity that requires individual study for 
its proper interpretation. It was obvious 

(Continued on page 18) 


season, 


Walter Gieseking 


Lively Fashion 


Wagnerian Festival Singers Make 
American Debut 


Wagnerian Festival Singers. Hilda Kon- 
etzni, soprano; Marta Krasova, contralto ; 
Henk Noort, tenor; Joel Berglund, bari- 
tone; Alexander Kipnis, bass; Richard 
Hageman, director; Karl Young, accom- 
panist; Dr. Charles Parmentier, organist. 
Town Hall, Oct. 17, afternoon: 

‘Was duftet doch’ from ‘Die 

| ee... PCC Tee TT CCT TTT Wagner 


Mr. Berglund | 
‘Wie nahte mir’ from ‘Der Freischitz’; 


Weber 
Miss Konetzni 
Prager foam ‘TAGRET .ccccccccceees Wagner 
Mr. Noort 
Air of Adriano from ‘Rienzi’........ Wagner 


Miss Krasova 
‘Gute Nacht’; ‘Der Jiingling an der Quelle’ ; 
‘Der Wanderer’ ‘Aufenthalt’. ..Schubert 
Mr. Kipnis 
‘Mein Liebe ist grin’ 
‘Zueignung’ ; 


2s0eee .... Brahms 
ll Se Strauss 


Sibelius 
Mr. Berglund 
‘Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd schén’ from 
‘The Magic Flute’ ; Mozart 
Mr. Noort 
‘Schmerzen’; ‘Traume’ ..... 
Miss Krasova 
Catalogue Aria from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Mr. Kipnis 


Wagner 


.. Mozart 


It will be seen from the character of the 
program that the artistic intentions of this 
concert group from overseas are of the 
very highest. Whether they achieved their 
goal is a matter of individual reaction 
Certainly more discretion might have been 
exercised in the matter of selection of works 
both from the point of view of interest 
and suitability to individual talents. There 
seems no reason for presenting the two 
‘Rienzi’ excerpts, and the ‘Magic Flute’ 
aria is not an effective concert piece. One 
might go even further. 

Vocal honors would appear to belong to 
Mr. Berglund and Miss Krasova The 
former’s bit of Hans Sachs’s music was 
less effective than his song group, but the 
voice itself is a fine one and excellently pro- 
duced. 

Miss Krasova seems a find. Although 
the low register of her voice is lacking in 
weight, the quality is that of a true con- 
tralto, of large volume and exceptionally 
good placement. She would have been 
heard to better advantage in other works 
than those she elected to present 

Operatic settings seem to be essential to 
Mr. Noort. The voice is an excellent tenor 
though somewhat monotonous in color, but 
well controlled. He sang with spirit and 
was well received. 

No doubt Miss Konetzni’s voice is a 
fine one naturally as regards volume, qual- 
ity and range, but a white, spread way of 
producing it militates against best results 
A little historical research into the singing 
of recitative would have improved her ren- 
dition of the great ’Freischtitz’ aria. She 
also displayed original ideas in the matter 
of tempo. The audience liked her and 
applauded loudly. 

Mr. Kipnis was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm and cheered after each number. The 
four Schubert songs, however, did little to 
show the beauties of a voice that was one 
of the glories of the German Opera Com- 
pany in which he was first heard here some 
fifteen years ago. They were poorly con- 
trasted and Leporello’s patter song gave m 
opportunity for display of the gorgeous 
low notes of this fine voice. It was a 
clever bit of comedy rather than piece of 
beautiful and pure vocalism However, 
with the audience, he could do no wrong 
and his success was overwhelming in every- 
thing he elected to sing 

All the artists excepting Mr. Berglund, 
gave The baritone, in spite of 
much urging declined to add anything t 
his printed program. It was later learned 
that he was appearing under vocal dif 
ficulties due to laryngitis 

The accompaniments, sometimes by one, 
sometimes by two and occassionally by 
three, were effective though not invariably 


so. H. 


encores. 








SEATTLE SYMPHONY 





Cameron to Conduct Eight 
Subscription Programs— 
Musicales Planned 


SeaTtT_e, Oct. 20.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, Basil Cameron, conductor, wiil 
give eight Monday evening subscription 
programs, sponsor six Sunday afternoon 
intimate musicales and four artist series 
including appearances of the Wagner 
Festival Singers, Igor Gorin, baritone, 
and Isaac Stern, violinist, in a joint 
program; Josef Hofmann, pianist, and 
the Gershwin opera, ‘Porgy and Bess’. 

The Ladies Musical Club series will 
offer Ezio Pinza, bass-baritone ; Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist; Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto, and Kirsten Flagstad, soprano. 
The Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington will present 
the Hall Johnson Choir, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, violinist; Lily Pons, soprano, and 
the Shan-Kar Dancers 


Schultz Artists Listed 


The Cecilia Schultz series includes 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; the play 
‘Lady Precious Stream’; Salzburg 


Opera Guild, and Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe. In addition Mrs. Schultz will 
give a Saturday night dance series. The 
Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica will pre- 
sent Ernst Toch, composer; Pasquier 
rrio, and Homer Simmons, pianist. 

A number of the music clubs have 
given their opening programs. Mrs. 
H. O. Simpkin reviewed Pitkin’s ‘The 
Psychology of Achievement’ for the 
Seattle Music Club with music by Ruth 
Prior and Mrs. R. B. Hardin; at a pro- 
gram of the Seattle Music Art Society, 
Persis Horton, president, was guest of 


honor at a musicale. 
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SCHEDULES SERIES 


The program was 
given by Bertha Gilbertson, pianist; 
Edith McMullen, flutist; Pauline Liska 
Ayers, contralto, and Harriet Ferch and 
Vesta Muth Richards, accompanists. 
The Seattle Alumnae Club of Mu Phi 
Epsilon gave a German composer’s pro- 
gram. Comment was by Adelle Ratcliffe. 
Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 





Folk Arts Society Holds Festival in 


Omaha 
Omana, Oct. 20.—The Folk Arts 
Society of the Omaha Social Settle- 


ment, presented a folk festival before the 
Nebraska Federation of Womens Clubs, 
at Joslyn Memorial on Oct. 6. In the 
colorful costumes of their native lands, 
Roumanian, Danish, Serbian, Czecho- 
Slovakian, Mexican, Swedish, German, 
and Polish groups appeared, all com 
bining in a stirring finale. Outstand 
ing were Czech songs excellently ar- 
ranged by Elsie Ptak Raska, sung by 
Bessie Serpan, Victory Ptak, and Emily 
Serpan. George Johnson 
organ, and small orchestras of the vari- 
ous groups participated. Helen Gauss 
and Verna Snell, were general directors. 


E. L. W. 





Franz Lehar to Tour in America 

ViENNA, Oct. 15.—Franz Lehar, Hun- 
garian composer, will visit the United 
States next Spring for the first time, 
for the purpose of making a concert 
tour. The composer of “The Merry 
Widow’ has signed a contract with 
Adolf Zukor, motion picture producer, 
to appear in a film version of his oper- 
etta, ‘The Count of Luxemburg’. 


was at the 


uw 





RETURNING FOR A NEW SEASON 


Lotte Lehmann (Right) and Mr. and Mrs. Lauritz Melchior on the Europa. The Soprano and 
the Tenor Will Be Heard in the Early Weeks of the Metropolitan Opera Season 
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Narrator-Opera for the Radio 

HE ancient platitude which attributes to 

necessity the maternal responsibilities for in- 
vention, without ever so much as hinting at the 
identity of the father, is likely to be invoked again 
and yet again in connection with so-called radio 
opera, until along will come television in such a 
way as to prove that invention is the mother of 
necessity or some other such topsy-turvey rela- 
tion. Within the last fortnight an opera, written 
especially for broadcasting, was presented, sight 
unseen. To remain an opera and still be invisible 
involved the old parent-and-child relation of neces- 
sity and invention. A story had to be conveyed, 
a plot unfolded, the equivalent of action achieved, 
and all this in a sphere where nothing could actu- 
ally be made visual. This was plain necessity. 

With television still in its laboratory stage, the 
inventive idea could only take the form of simulat- 
ing sight through hearing, which, of course, is 
precisely what those who produce radio skits and 
plays have been doing, or trying to do, for some 
time. To accomplish this there was recourse to 
one of the oldest devices in music, that of the 
narrator, without which the “Passions” of Bach 
and his predecessors would have been hard put to 
communicate the Biblical story of the Crucifixion. 
Old as is this conception of a speaker or singer 
who is a commentator or intermediary rather than 
a participant, it has never become obsolete, as 
witness the contemporaneous employment of the 
expedient in Honegger’s “King David.” 
Conceivably, radio experience may of itself be 

contributive in the creation of a measure of dra- 
matic illusion that has seldom, if ever, been 
achieved in those works of the oratorio order that 
employ a narrator. There may be a distinct bene- 
fit m having the singers invisible, as anyone who 
has attended truncated performances of the Wag- 
ner music-dramas in the concert room may be in- 
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clined to agree. Radio opera may be more for- 
tunate even than stage opera because of what is 
left to the imagination. But whether the unseen 
narrator will prove more convincing than the seen 
one is not to be forecast on the basis of persistent 
past experiments, including those of a slightly 
earlier time in which attempt was made to com- 
bine the recitation of poetry with the performance 
of music. Does anyone essay the Strauss “Enoch 
Arden” now? If any work of its kind seemed 
likely to have a continuing place, it was this one. 
Still, the continual recurrence of the idea is more 
significant than the desuetude of individual works 
which have embodied it. Radio opera brings a 
new and perhaps more necessary application. 
And since any additional avenue for composers 
is to be contemplated hopefully, there well may be 
more reason to experiment with narrator-opera for 
the air than to emasculate and reduce to a string 
of “gems” various stage operas of the past for 
similar broadcasting purposes. 





And Now, the Orchestras 

N New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 

and Cleveland the symphony orchestras have 
begun their seasons. The ensuing month will find 
virtually every important organization of the kind 
knee-deep in its music-making. Year upon year 
the panorama of our symphonic activity is vastly 
stimulating, surpassing, as it does, anything at all 
comparable to it anywhere else in the World. 
Europe, to be sure, has its great orchestras, but 
only one or two to a country in most instances. 
On the Continent, in particular, the orchestras on 
which certain of the larger cities depend for their 
symphonic music are also the orchestras for the 
opera, a situation which of necessity limits their 
concert activities. 

Enough has been said of America having the 
best orchestras in the world. After all, that is 
opinion. And rather vainglorious. But as mat- 
ter of demonstrable fact there can be sober grati- 
tude on an equally important point: America 
clearly has the most widely diversified symphonic 
repertoire of any country, embracing, as it does, 
every period, every school and every nationality 
—yes, even our own! 





Verbum sat sapienti 

RITING in the Music Educators Journal, 

Karl W. Gehrkens calls “our best com- 
posers” to account for neglecting a potential field 
of vast possibilities for good to the nation and, 
incidentally, for profit and fame to themselves. 
Yet his indictment is not too severe, for he holds 
that such composers as Deems Taylor, Howard 
Hanson, John Alden Carpenter, Leo Sowerby and 
the others simply are not aware that the largest 
and most important market for their wares is to 
be found in the public schools of America. He 
says: 

. . if our best composers would but meet the chal- 
lenge and write for us a quantity of not too difficult 
—and not too dissonant !—material for orchestras 
and bands, a few dozen really good cantatas and 
operettas, yes, and a few hundred charming chil- 
dren’s songs with a quality of verse and music com- 
parable to John Alden Carpenter’s ‘The Home Road’ 
—if these things could happen the millennium of 
music education would be in sight. 

Mr. Gehrkens invites America’s leading com- 
posers to visit the music rooms of American 
schools and hear their bands and orchestras re- 
hearse “so that you may know what our condi- 
tions and limitations are, and when you find out 
how well these organizations play and how en- 
thusiastic their members are, we hope that you 
will be inspired to devote your best efforts to 
writing music appropriate to their abilities.” 

The little preachment.is a counsel of wisdom, 
adroitly phrased and convincingly set forth. Will 

“our best composers” be sapient enough to see its 
possibilities and to act upon it? 


Personalities 





Angna Enters Spent #he Summer im Her Villa at 
Monte Carlo Writing Her First Book, ‘First Persem Plural’, 
Which Will Be Published Ths Autumm im New York 


Paderewski—A complete editiom of the works of 
Chopin is being made by Igmace P'aderewski for the 
Chopin Institute of Warsax 


Wolf-Ferrari— The tall 
Brothers are bringing ot hie of 
Wolf-Ferrari by Rataello de Remsis. 


sheers Treves 


te & 
7 
} 


composer 


Honegger—The musical accompamiment to a 
French film entitled “Miarka, the Bear’s Danghter’ 
is the work of Arthur Honepger 


Egk—‘The Magic Fiddle” by Wermer Egk has been 
sung in thirty-two theatres. The most recent first 
performance was given im Liabeck 

Casella—The Académie des Be camx-Arts im Paris 
has elected Alfredo Casella a correspomdimg member, 
filling the place leit vacamt by the Inte Alexander 
Glazounoff who died last year 


Lauri-Volpi— Subscriptions for 2 monument to the 
late Claudia Muzio have been started by the tenor 
Lauri-Volpi who has headed the list with a donation 
of 5,000 lire. 

Toscanini—For the Salzburg Festival next season, 
Toscanini is said to hawe Gomatted his entire fee of 
$2,500 received from NBC for the comcert broadcast 
by him from Salzburg on Amp. 22, last 

Hiie—The French 


Society of Authors, Composers 
and Publishers has elected Georges Hite as honor- 
ary president to succeed the Inte Gabriel Pierné. 

Tertis—Nearly 200 musician $ gathered im 2 London 
restaurant recently to homor Liomel Tertis, the 


eminent British viola player, whose career has been 
cut short by acute rheumatism Mr. Tertis, im a 
speech, told of the imcreasime Gifficulties he had 
encountered in playing, and how he bad decided to 
give it up entirely “rather tham betray the whole 
object of his life.” 


Mascagni—Two new operas br Mascagni are an- 
nounced as bemmg m process of compositiom The 
first, entitled “The Whites and the Blacks’, will be 
given in 1940, on the fiftieth ammiversary of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’. The second work, whose title is mot yet 
disclosed, is projected for the exposition im Rome in 
1941, and is planned “to be as Italiam amd as National 
as can be imagined” 

















PENNSYLVANIA COURT 
AFFIRMS ARTIST RIGHTS 


Upholds Suit of Fred Waring to Re- 
strain Broadcasting of 
His Recordings 

PitrspurcH, Oct. 20— The Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania recently 
upheld the suit of Fred Waring, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Performing Artists, against the WDAS 
Broadcasting Company of Philadelphia 
in his effort to restrain the station from 
using his phonograph records for broad- 
casting purposes. 

The suit was brought in behalf of 
Mr. Waring by Maurice J. Speiser, 
general counsel for the association, in 
Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia 
County in September of 1935. the case 
drew the attention of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters which inter- 
ested itself in the defense in behalf of 
WDAS, engaging William A. Schnader 
as counsel for the defense. The case 
was tried before Harry S. McDevitt, 
president judge of Common Pleas Court 
No. 1 of Philadelphia County, who 
found for the plaintiff and issued an 
injunction against the station. 

The Supreme Court was appealed to 
and the case argued before a full bench 
in May, 1937. The decision was handed 
down Oct. 9, and is said to be the first 
judicial recognition in this country of 
the performer’s common law right of 
property in his “performance.” 


PRIZE OF $1,000 OFFERED 


Cincinnati Association to Give Award 
for Work for Children’s Chorus 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—The Cincin- 

nati Music Festival Association will 

give a prize of $1,000 for the best com- 
position in which children’s voices are 
employed. The work may be written 
for children’s voices only, with orches- 
tra and organ if desired, and the length 
of the performance should be not less 
than forty-five minutes, nor more than 
sixty. Or, the work may be for chil- 
dren’s voices with adult chorus, with or 
without soloists, and for an orchestra 
of the usual symphonic proportions. 
The subject is left to the composer, 
but the text must be in English. Any 
musician of any age or nationality may 
compete and compositions must be sub- 

mitted not later than Sept. 5, 1938. 

The Association will perform the work 

at the May Festival in Cincinnati, in 

the first week of May, 1939, and will 
have the right of first performance. 





The Bohemians Hold Season’s First 
Meeting 

The first regular monthly meeting of 
[he Bohemians for the season was held 
at the Harvard Club on Oct. 11. W. V. 
Hurlstone’s Sonata for bassoon and 
piano was played by Angel del Busto 
and James Friskin; Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, sang songs by Golde, Hutchin- 
son, Charles, Aiken and Tyson, with 
Rafael Mertis at the piano; Ferguson’s 
Sonata for violin and piano, and 
Brahms’s in A, Op. 100, were played 
by Mr. Friskin, pianist, and Harold 
Berkley, violinist. 





Delta Omicron Honors Memory of 
Clara Heflebower 

Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—Delta Omi- 
cron held a memorial service on Oct. 
17 honoring the late Clara Keck Hefle- 
bower, musician, writer and philan- 
thropist, whose death occurred early in 
September at her summer home in 
Massachusetts. She was a past editor 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for October, 1917 





































Officials of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in 1917: Right, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General 
Manager; William J. Guard, Press Represen- 
tative. Below, Edward Ziegler, Administrative 
Secretary; Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors: F. C. Coppicus, General 
Secretary, and Ernest Henkel, Administrative 
Secretary. 

Of the Six Opera Officials, Mr. Ziegler 
Alone Remains with the Metropolitan, Now 
as Assistant General Manager. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza Is Living in Retirement in Italy and 
Mr. Coppicus Engaged in Concert Manage- 
ment in New York. Messrs. Guard, Kahn and 
Henkel Are Deceased 

















Repertoire at Metropolitan Still Carries On 


Novelties announced for the Metro- Kussewitzky (sic!) seems to lx Dr. Muck remgns amiier «4 rm 
politan’s season include ‘Shanewis'; looked upon in Russia as the man of the publac critcasm. Hus vetena mils 
‘Lodoletta’; the ballet “The Dance in hour, musically speaking. The orchestra he Star-Spangled Basser” ao Prow 
Place Congo’; ‘Marouf’; ‘Le Coq d’Or’, of the erstwhile Imperial Court, now dence, followed by arusmrmi dirveiee 
and ‘St. Elisabeth’. Revivals included known as the State Orchestra have s« ments. Other citacs wedi her orciestr 


‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’; ‘I Puritani’; lected him as their conductor. 


baitumore Poa 


‘The Daughter of the Regiment’; ‘Faust’ 1917 noe 
with the Walpurgisnacht Ballet, and rst 
‘Le Prophete’. Acrobatic! 
1917 With the approval of the Under Sec- _ —_— in we 
The Pianist Militant retary of Fine Arts, Director Jacque: tom onli hal alien _—_ 
(Headline) Paderewski Ratses Army Rouché has determined to turn the ballet ng Shrapnel Rouwts MTU Simgers 
to Free Poles. Pianist Wins Official of the Paris Opéra upside down, wm owt I . woe Is Rese ter A 
Sanction to Head Legion of 150,000 purely metaphorical sense, of course Raid 
Compatriots. 1917 rar 


CRMRAAUAENEAOUNNRNRA EL CUNUDEEAAL CEDEQUDOEELUverioneuncniann NALCUOTEUETEEEAEURAEAORDO GEOR ORNONO RR OUEEAENN LL ULUndiiiditirinenenetens 








of Delta Omicron’s magazine The that will be appropriate to the occasion 
Wheel, a member of the national ad- The winning work will be published 
visory board, and a past president of and all royalties will accrue to the com- 
the American League of Penwomen. poser. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
Henry Butler Allen, Secretary of Frank- 
lin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Park- 


Worcester Festival 
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popular sopram> “plared ber own.” 





way at Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Seated at the powma, Mass Pomseile ac 

Chorus in Honor of Benjamin Franklin before Jan. 1, 1938. compamed herseli m a Neaguiitam tolk 
Is Sought song, “Dicitimocilio’, amd them bowed be 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—An orig- neath the storm. it was 2 Gemonstra 
inal composition to be sung by a massed tion that seemed Niels mever & stop 


Gruenberg Opera Has Premiere Over But the chorus had & have its chance 


Roosevelt comes to Philadelphia to dedi- CBS Network m this mght, and tually g 
cate the Franklin Memorial, is sought ‘Green Mansions’, an opera composed Mr. Stocssel's commanding Satem, an 
by the Dedication Committee of The especially for the radio by Louis Gruen- With splendid precisem, Stiouimess 

Franklin Institute. According to Harl berg, had its first performance on the pitch and subtic shaGmg, Ste ackdon: 


McDonald, chairman of the Dedica- afternoon of Oct. 17 under the baton Of the iestwal Gstmgusited melt 


chorus of 5,000 voices when President 


tion Music Committee and musical di- of Howard Barlow on the ‘Everybody's ‘hree umaccompamest choruses Oy © 
rector of the Choral Society of the Uni- Music’ hour over the Columbia Broad- gat: “Feasting I Wanch’, ‘Ga, Song 
versity of Pennsylvania, manuscripts casting System network. The cast for Mime’, and “O Wald West Wind. Am 
will be judged by a jury of eminent the “non-visual” opera included Ernest the “big might,” winch bod <u w 
musicians comprising Eugene Orman- McChesney, tenor; Hollace Shaw, so- a Spirited readme of Se freimie 
dy, conductor of the Philadelphia Or- prano; Melville Ray, tenor; Stanley “Die Meitstersmeer’, came & i close 
chestra; José Iturbi, conductor and Davis, Frank Gallop, narrators, and a also with Wagner, the Extramce of the 
pianist; and Paul Whiteman. The com- men’s and women’s chorus. This was Guests from “Tamm@eser’, wth chors 
position should not exceed four minutes the last of six works by American com- and orchestra sen@img She modie ous 


in performance time. It should be 
written to a text, preferably original, 


posers commissioned by the Columbia 
System for radio presentation. 


nobly sourimg to &) the farthest reaches 
of the big and little halls 








(Continued from page 14) 
that Mr. Gieseking had given them such 
study, as the result could scarcely have 
been bettered. The Debussy was all that 
it might be, especially the first of the three 
pieces. 

The two Liszt works, salon music of a 
bygone era, sounded almost as a waltz 
by Gungl or a gavotte by Labitzky might 
sound in a modern ballroom. Mr. Giese- 
king, by some magic, managed to portray 
the Abbe rippling at the piano surrounded 
by a bevy of adoring females. The first 
of the two, belonging to the posthumous 
*Troisiéme Année du Pélerinage’ goes 
along with the syrupy melody interspersed 
with cascades of difficult double runs. The 
‘Benediction’ is drawing-room religion 
rather than solitude, or maybe it is solitude 
with an admirer (female) behind every 
tree. However, anything more fluent than 
Mr. Gieseking’s playing of the exceedingly 
dificult pages would be impossible to 
imagine, and what of melody there is in 
the pieces was redeemed from mere senti- 
mentality by his mastery. 


Isaac Stern Makes New York Debut 
Isaac Stern, violinist. Arpad Sandor, 


accompanist. Town Hall Oct. 10, evening: 
ey th re Tartini 
Comcerto in A Mimor................ Glazounoft 
Intrada SAA bEDAAEpAaeeeccereciens Desplanes 
Notturno e Tarantella...........Szymanowski 
Ee etc anwaccanbeesteeail Ravel 
“Ruralia Hungarica’ Nos. 2 and 3....Dohnanyi 


Mr. Stern hails from San Francisco 
where he has appeared with the local sym- 


phony. His training was received at the 
San Francisco Con- 
oun servatory and he has 
also had _ guidance 
from Louis Per- 


singer, the maker of 
young violinists, as 
well as from Naoum 
Blinder. He has 
profited by his in- 
struction and for his 
seventeen years is 
already a violinist to 
cope with. His tone 
is good, especially in 
the lower part of the 
scale, of sufficient 
volume, and his tech- 
nique though as yet 
it can scarcely be 
called transcendent, 
is fluent and equal to 
the demands of the 
usual program. 

The Tartini work had a sincere if some- 
what immature interpretation though one 
which pointed in the right direction. As 
yet, Mr. Stern has not the psychic back- 
ground to make highly significant Glazou- 
noff’s lengthy and somewhat verbose work 
which, incidentally, was introduced to this 
country by Zimbalist at his American debut 
in 1911, but he played it effectively, par- 
ticularly the quieter passages. The lesser 
works were all well done and Dohnanyi’s 
charming pieces won especial approval. 

Mr. Stern achieved a definite success. 
He seems to be a violinist of parts who 
will be heard with increasing interest. 

D. 





Isaac Stern 


Georgina Dieter Effects Debut 

Georgina Dieter, styled a mezzo-con- 
tralto—whatever that may mean—who 
has sung in operetta, made a recital debut 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 6. 

Miss Dieter’s program was a _ well- 
chosen one though her opening work, 
“When I am Laid in Earth’ is from a work 
entitled ‘Dido and Aeneas’ and not ‘Dido’s 
Lament’, as listed. Works by Haydn, Bach 
and Schubert made up the first group. 
Arias from ‘La Favorita’ and ‘Pique 
Dame’, the Old French ‘L’Amour de Moy’ 
and Bizet’s ‘Ouvre ton Coeur’ composed 
the second. Following the intermission 
came songs by Brahms, Wolf, Wagner and 
Marx, and the concluding group was by 
Kramer, Fergusson, Carpenter and Weaver. 

The singer displayed an engaging stage 
personality and good artistic intentions. As 
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O N C E RT S - Newcomers 


and Old Favorites 


Give Programs 











Roland Hayes 


Joseph Knitzer 


yet she can scarcely be considered a ponder- 
able concert artist as her scale is lacking in 
unity, the voice sounding at present like a 
light soprano with some cavernous deep 
tones from an unrelated source. Her breath 
control, also, might be improved. Care 
and study, however, may make Miss Dieter 
into a useful singer. She will, at least bear 
watching. And that is more than can be 
said of many vocal debutantes! Sergius 
Kagen at the piano led rather than ac- 
companied, 


Knitzer Plays Brahms and Elgar 

The warm welcome of an audience of 
comfortable size; his poise and presence 
as well as a reasonably sure command of 
his instrument, and the able collaboration 
of Brooks Smith at the piano, were factors 
that insured the success of Joseph Knitzer’s 
first recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 8. 

In the Vitali Chaconne, which opened 
the program, Mr. Knitzer revealed none 
of the hesitancy or lack of surety that 
sometimes accompanies the first offering 
of an evening. The initial theme was 
broadly stated and with a firmness of tone 
control that augured well for the remain- 
der of the program. Arpeggios were 
played with clarity and Mr. Knitzer’s 
technique proved sufficient to surmount 
most of the problems that arose. 

The Brahms Sonata, with its quiet 
lyricism and grateful harmonies, likewise 
proved well adapted to the  violinist’s 
abilities. An occasional roughness was 
apparent in the first movement, Allegro 
amabile, and Mr. Knitzer’s tone was not 
always of sufficient volume to lend the 
sonata requisite fervor, though it was of a 
notable purity. 

An unhackneyed work, the Allegro 
movement from Elgar’s Concerto in B 
Minor, Op. 61, played after intermission, 
and a group of more modern compositions, 
including ‘Pastorale’ by Stravinsky-Dush- 
kin, Suk’s ‘Burleska’, the de  Falla- 
Kochanski ‘Pantomime’, Smetana’s ‘Aus 
der Heimat’ and several others, concluded 
a well-balanced program that was more 
than favorably received. W. 


Roland Hayes Gives Benefit Recital 
Under the auspices of the New York 


Committee to aid the Southern Negro 
Youth Conference, Roland Hayes, tenor, 


gave his first New York recital of the 
season in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 9, engaging the interest of an audi- 
ence of fair size with interpretations of 
marked artistry. 

Meticulous attention to details of phras- 
ing and tone was a conspicuous factor in 
Mr. Hayes’s performance and his concep- 
tions were guided both by intelligence and 
good taste. Since the voice is not remark- 
able for its volume of tone, he was at his 
best in softer passages, the program afford- 
ing many opportunities for such. It in- 
cluded Bach’s ‘Man Halte Nur’, given in 
English, the song, ‘So Oft Ich Meine 
Tabakspfeife’, from Anna Magdalena’s 
notebook, sung for some obscure reason 
in French, and Antonio Lotti’s ‘Pur di 
Cesti’, which was an effortless and flowing 
achievement. 

Spirituals 


were not neglected and 


Women’s Chamber Orchestra 
Makes Debut in Town Hall 


Orchestras composed of women have 
been demonstrating for a number of years 
that feminine talent inclines to Purcell 
and Ponchielli as well as politics, and on 
the evening of Oct. 11 the Women’s Cham- 
ber Orchestra, under Jeanette Scheerer, 
made its debut in the Town Hall to add an- 
other to the list of ensembles composed of 
the gentler sex. 


The program was of the mixed sort, but 
the group provided playing of uncommon 
sensibility. The concert began with the 
little known Overture to Ponchielli’s opera 
‘l Lituani’, followed by an orchestral ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s ‘Petit Suite’. 
Conus’s Violin Concerto in E Minor with 
Louise Foote as soloist, had a good per- 
formance, and Frances Blaisdell contributed 
much by her interpretation of Chaminade’s 
Flute Concerto in D. 

Schubert’s Octet in F, Op. 166, Humper- 
dinck’s ‘Humoreske’, and the ‘Dance of the 
Tumblers’ from ‘Snegourotchka’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff completed the program. Miss 
Scheerer conducted with poise and balance 
and succeeded in eliciting a tone from her 
players that bespoke a knowledge of the 


fundamentals of ensemble playing. She also 


Oly Mn ri Hemaen 


though, contrary to his usual custom, were 
placed at the end of the first half of the 
program, proved as effective in Mr 
Hayes’s_ characterization, as heretofore 
They included ‘On Our Knees’, arranged 
by Percival Parham, the efficient accom- 
panist; ‘Bye and Bye’, arranged by Hayes- 
Bernard, which had to be repeated; “My 
God Is So High’, Hayes, and ‘I'll Make 
Me a Man’ from James Weldon Johnson's 
‘The Creation’, a negro sermon 

A group of Schubert Lieder, a Ghett 


song by Krein, works by Slonimsky, 
Griffes, and a Brazilian chant arranged by 
Villa-Lobos, completed the list W 


Ruby Elzy’s First Recital 


Ruby Elzy, Negro soprano, who ap- 
peared in Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’ and 
in the screen version of “The Emperor 
Jones’ gave her first New York song recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Oct 
10, with William Lawrence at the piam 

Drama proved Miss Elzy’s long suit and 
it was in numbers of dramatic import that 
her singing was most effective, notably in 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from “Louise’, also im “Ah! 
Malgré Moi’ from Gluck’s “Alceste’.. A 
group of Brahms songs was less significant 
being lacking in rhythmic sureness and also 
in apparent understanding of the particular 
spirit of the songs in the matter of type 
A group of spirituals was interesting 

Miss Elzy’s voice is one of great beauty 
and of possibilities. As a recital artist she 
is still in her formative period, but with 
equipment such as hers the future should 
hold great things H 


Compinsky Trie Plays Novelty 


Compinsky Trio, Town Hall, Oct. 14, 


evening : 
Trio in B, Opus 8 (2nd edition Brahms 
Concerto in C Minor Bach 
Trio No. 1.. Wah Stahl 


Cesar Franck 


Trio in F Sharp Minor 


With a verve and authority which in- 
creased in the course of the evening the 
Compinsky Trio, Sara, piano; Manuel, 
violin; Alec, ‘cello; opened its recital with 
the very best of musical fare. There were 
moments of brilliance and lyrical fervor in 
the Brahms, notably in the celestial Adagio 
and in the Finale. But a certain rigidity 
and haste of tempo together with occasional 
lack of tonal balance prevented the full 
realization of the work's imexhaustible 
riches. The Bach concerto metamorphoses 
well into trio-form and it was played with 
charming sprightliness. Violin and ‘celk 
were eloquent in tone in the Adagio 

Willi Stahl, who is now resident in Los 





Jeanette Scheerer 


participated as clarinetist in the Schubert 
Octet. The audience was cordial and of 


a good size. W. 


seesersenene TE 


Angeles, was represented by a first hearing 
in New York of his trio, brilliantly played. 
If the piano had been monotonous in touch 
earlier im the program, it was effectively 
used here. Apart from some interesting 
effects in timbre and sonority, the trio and 
two movements from another work played 
as encores did not impress one at first hear- 
ing with much power over material or 
form. In the Franck opus the trio again 
gave a virtuoso performance. The lyrical 
echoes of Schumann in the first movement 
were sensitively played, and the rather 
unbelievable pomposities which escaped the 
none-too-critical blue pencil of the com- 
poser were so well played that the audi- 
ence recalled the soloists repeatedly. 


Zadora Gives Town Hall Recital 


Michael Zadora, pianist, well known to 
New York audiences, gave a recital largely 
of extremely difficult music, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 15. 

As befitting a pupil of the late Ferruccio 
Busoni, Mr. Zadora dealt in volume and 
velocity. Beginning with the E Major Son- 
ata of Scarlatti, he turned to his own tran- 
scription of a Bach Prelude and then to 
Liszt’s Fantasy and Fugue on the notes 
B-A-C-H. A group of works by Busoni 
followed and then one of Schumann in 
which latter was recognized ‘Warum?’ in a 
French guise, as ‘Pourquoi?’ Six Paganini 
Caprices transcribed by Liszt, including of 
course ‘La Campanella,’ closed the program. 

Mr. Zadora once more impressed by his 
technical facility and the fact that keyboard 
difficulties do not seem to exist for him. 
It was in the Busoni works and the Liszt 
Caprices that his best work was done, al- 
though his audience gave him prolonged ap- 
plause throughout the evening. D. 


Mary Felts Returns in Recital 


Mary Felts, pianist, hailing from the Mid- 
dle West, who was heard here last winter, 
returned to give a recital program in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 16. 

Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 78, opened the 
program. It was well played if one over- 
looked the fact that it was not wholly in 
classical style. A Mozart Sonata in B 
Flat (K 333) had some delicate passages, 
particularly im the Andante. It was, how- 
ever, im a Toccata, Interlude and Fugue 
by Muriel Parker, a difficult work and one 
of considerable value, that Miss Felts did 
her best playing. In this, and Berg’s Son- 
ata, Op. 1, which followed, she displayed 


(Continued on page 20) 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
PLANS 24th SEASON 


Franco Ghione and Victor Kolar 
to Share Leadership—Solo- 
ists Engaged 

Detroit, Oct. 20.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony with a 1937-1938 schedule of 
approximately fifty concerts, will open 
its twenty-fourth season on Thursday 
night, Nov. 4, in Orchestra Hall. The 
orchestra will be in charge of two Con- 
ductors, Franco Ghione of La Scala, 
Milan, who will make his American 
debut this season as conductor of a 
symphony, and Victor Kolar, whose 
loyalty and accomplishments here are 
known to thousands of the orchestra’s 
followers. The twenty-one weeks sea- 
son will run from Monday, Oct. 25, the 
date of the first rehearsal, to Saturday 
night March 19, the date of the last 
popular-priced concert. All local pro- 
grams will be played in Orchestra Hall. 
Mr. Ghione will conduct eleven of the 
fourteen Thursday night subscription 
concerts, Mr. Kolar the remaining three. 
In turn, Mr. Kolar will conduct seven 
of the ten Saturday night popular con- 
certs and Mr. Ghione will direct the 
remaining three in this series. Mr. 
Kolar will also be in charge of the 
Young People’s Series, the free concerts 
for school children and the industrial 
concerts to be sponsored by business 
organizations. 

Soloists for the Thursday concerts 
will be: Josephine Antoine, soprano; 
Walter Gieseking and Josef Hofmann, 
pianists; Jascha Heifetz and Ilya Schol- 
nik, violinists; Gaspar Gassado, ’cellist, 
and Richard Bonelli, baritone. Soloists 
for the Saturday popular concerts be- 
ginning Jan. 15, will be: Eugene List, 
Alec Templeton and Gizi Szanto, pian- 
ists; Beal Hober, soprano; Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist; the Winslow Dan- 
cers; Olga Fricker Ballet and the Wind- 
sor Choir. Mr. Templeton, the Win- 
slow Dancers, and a school children’s 
chorus will be presented at the young 
people’s concerts. Edith Rhetts Tilton, 
educational director of the Detroit 
Symphony Society will lecture at these 
concerts as well as at the children’s 
free concerts. 


Civic Opera to Give ‘Lucia’ 


The winter’s schedule of the Detroit 
Civic Opera Company will contain as 
its principal feature the deferred per- 
formance of ‘Lucia’ with Lily Pons, 
which was to have been given last 
spring, but was postponed because of the 
singer’s illness. The performance will 
be at the Masonic Auditorium, on Tues- 
day, Dec. 7. Also under the auspices 
of the Opera Society will be the annual 
series of plays by the Clare Tree Major 
Children’s Theater, all of which will be 
presented on Tuesday afternoons at Or- 
chestra Hall, as follows: Oct. 12 ‘Han- 
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sel and Gretel’, Nov. 16 ‘Snow-white 
and Seven Dwarfs’, Dec. 21, ‘Little 
Men’, Feb. 2, ‘The Nuremberg Stove’, 
March 8, ‘The Capture Maid of Old 
Carlisle’, April 22, ‘Daddy Longlegs’. 
The Opera Society will also sponsor 
the city’s first engagement by the Salz- 
burg’s Opera Guild, with a company of 
70 in unusual repertory, in February 
at Orchestra Hall. 

The Detroit Music Guild opened its 
1937-38 season wtih a musicale for its 
members on Sept. 29 at the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music Auditorium. 

Gizi Szanto gave her annual benefit 
recital for the Edward MacDowell 
Colony on Oct. 11 in the Women’s City 
Club Auditorium. Mrs. MacDowell was 
the guest of honor, coming for the oc- 
casion from Peterborough, N. H. The 
program was a lengthy and worthy one 
and the artist was well received by the 
large audience. 

The Tuesday Musical announces the 
creation of a choral membership under 
the direction of Gertrude Heinze 
Greerer. 

The Music Study Club of Detroit, 
under the directorship of Charles Fred- 
eric Morse, gave a balanced program of 
choral music at the first meeting of the 
Sharey Zedek Sisterhood, Oct. 11 in the 
Social Hall. The program included 
works by Beethoven, Rubinstein, and 
Tchaikovsky, a contralto solo by Mar- 
garet Hoexter and violin solos by the 
Music Club’s protege, Max Weiner. 


RutH C. BroTMANn 





DALLAS EVENTS LISTED 


Civic Music Association to Offer Five 
Programs in Season 

DaLLas, Oct. 20.—The current sea- 
son opens in Dallas on Oct. 26, with the 
first attraction of the Civic Music As- 
sociation, the duo-pianists, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff. Other events on this 
course include Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 
ist, on Nov. 18; the Salzburg Opera 
Guild, on Dec. 21; Marian Anderson, 
contralto, on March 15; and the St. 
Louis Symphony on April 7. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will be 
heard in a lecture-recital, under the 
auspices of Town Hall, at the Little 
Theatre, on Nov. 2; the same organiza- 
tion will sponsor Angna Enters, dancer, 
on Nov. 22. Town Hall will also bring 
the Jooss Ballet, on Jan. 27. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons is bringing Fritz 
Kreisler again on Nov. 11 and on Jan. 
15, the Ballet Russe. M. C. 





Ysaye Contest Enlarges Scope 

BrusseEts, Oct. 15.—In view of the 
universal interest shown in the Ysaye 
Contest, the committee of Queen Elisa- 
beth’s Foundation has decided not to 
limit it to violin alone. Next year, 
therefore, the contest will be for pian- 
ists, the following year for orchestral 
conductors, and in 1940, for violinists 
again 
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NEW ORLEANS OPENS ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Civic Symphony, Under Baton of 
Arthur Zack, Shows Marked 
Improvement 


New Orveans, Oct. 20.—The New 
Orleans Civic Symphony, under the 
baton of Arthur Zack, opened its sec- 
ond season on Oct. 11, with a program 
comprising works by Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Vaughan Williams and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. On Oct. 12, the orchestra 
gaves its first youth concert of the 1937- 
38 season, offering on its initial stop 
of a “musical tour of Europe” music 
by Rossini, Saint-Saéns, Vieuxtemps, 
Granados and Kreins. 

In both concerts the orchestra showed 
marked improvement over its perform- 
ances of last year; although the horns 
are still somewhat timid, the woodwinds 
displayed a remarkable advance over 
previous work and the strings, as usual, 
were excellent. The orchestra as a 
whole played with a unity of feeling and 
purpose which augurs well for the fu- 
ture of the group. The Civic Symphony 
has not yet reached the point at which 
the musicians can have full time jobs 
with the orchestra. The first concerts 
of the new season, however, were emi- 
nently successful and satisfying. For 
an organization to give such perform- 
ances in the face of financial difficulties 
—always attendant on “beginnings”— 
and after only one season of concerts, 
is indeed remarkable. Mr. Zack and 
the members of the orchestra are deserv- 
ing of praise for the success they have 
achieved. 

Although the Mozart Symphony in 
G Minor No. 40 (K. 550) was deliv- 
ered with clarity and understanding, the 
most successful number on the opening 
program was the Vaughan Williams 
‘Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis’. This 
extraordinary and fascinating work, 
scored for double string orchestra, was 
projected with power and eloquence, Mr. 
Zack’s reading of the music and the 
string section’s sympathetic understand- 
ing of its task making it a memorable 
moment in the group’s progress. 

In the five remaining concerts to be 
given by the Civic Symphony in the 
current season, Rose Bampton, Harold 
Bauer and Joseph Szigeti will appear as 
guest soloists on three programs, a spe- 
cial Christmas concert will be given and 
soloists for the final program are yet 
to be announced. 

Besides the programs of the Civic 
Symphony, the New Orleans music sea- 
son will include the concerts sponsored 
by the Philharmonic Society, the Salz- 
burg Opera Guild, to be presented by 





Arthur Zack 


Benedict Grunewald, the regular Thurs- 
day afternoon recitals of the Newcomb 
College school of music, and a series of 
chamber music recitals, also sponsored 
by the Philharmonic Society. The 
Loyola University school of music will 
also present its regular programs and 
the a cappella choir of Tulane Univer- 
sity and Newcomb College, under the 
direction of Maynard Klein, will offer 
several programs. 
CLEVELAND SESSUMS 





Gina Cigna Opens Michigan State 
College Course 

East Lansinc, Micu., Oct. 20.— 
The Michigan State College Concert 
Course opened its season on Oct. 11. 
Gina Cigna, dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a program 
before an appreciative audience which 
filled the auditorium to capacity. The 
course includes this year, Josef Hof- 
mann, Gregor Piatigorsky and Marian 
Anderson. 





Molinari to Remain Abroad 

Bernardino Molinari will not conduct 
in the United States this season, be- 
cause of engagements abroad. Besides 
his regular duties as head of the Au- 
gusteo in Rome, he will be guest con- 
ductor this coming winter in Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, London, and 
other cities. At present Mr. Molinari is 
conducting Rome’s annual out-of-doors 
summer series at the Basilica di Mas- 
senzio. 
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Attention 
DIRECTORS of MUSICAL EDUCATION 


An internationally famous teacher of the pianoforte is available for 
immediate association with a musical school or college in a capacity 
as head of department or master teacher. 


This man has an enviable reputation for his advanced methods of 
teaching the technic of the piano and musical interpretation . 
has a colorful and well known background as a distinguished concert 


Many of this man’s pupils are now filling important teaching posi- 
tions in schools throughout America 


He is interested only in a connection with a prominent college or 


Address all inquiries at once to Box 1040, care of 
Musical America, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 18) 
a definite flair for modern music. The clos- 
ing group was of Chopin works which re- 
ceived full credit. D. 


Montgomery Davis, Baritone, in 
Recital 
Montgomery Davis, 
Dougherty, accompanist. 
16, evening : 
‘Ombra mai fu’ from ‘Xerxes’ ..... Handel 


A OO cc ccascneedbocdbs covet Beethoven 
Aria ‘Colomba o tortorella’ from 


baritone. Celius 
Town Hall, Oct. 


‘Ii Flauto Magico’ .........+. Mozart 
. | 2 Tarr Debussy 
‘Dans les ruines d’une abbaye’.......... Fauré 
pO ee tir Szulc 
. SR eer eye Hahn 
, errr rs errr Wagner 
‘Am Ufer des Flusses des Manzanares’, 

Jensen 
‘Du bist die Ruh’........ .....Sehubert 
eS | PPP Grieg 
‘Ah, twine no blossoms’................+- Gliére 
, 2 Jarre Seer Head 
"Eee GD GE GRONINGEN oc vp iccsccesaces Dunhill 
‘My heart’s in the highlands’........Jensen 


Mr. Davis sang with admirable simplicity 
and sincerity and with notably fine diction 
in the group of French songs. Had he 
been able to command greater tonal re- 
sources, his interpretation of Wagner’s 
‘Schmerzen’ would have béen convincing. 
The upper voice was stiff and unmanage- 
able but in the middle register, unforced, it 
proved an admirable instrument for light 
singing of lyrical distinction. The fine taste 
requisite for the Debussy, Fauré and Hahn 
songs was disclosed in text and tone. So 
musical was Mr. Davis's feeling in the 
Schubert and in the Dunhill songs, that his 
audience gave him repeated rounds of ap- 
plause. He would have done well to avoid 
works like the Grieg and Jensen songs 
which overtaxed his voice. It was an even- 
ing of enjoyable singing with Celius Doug- 
herty an admirable associate at the piano. 


5. 
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Pianist and Violinist 


in Debut Recitals 








Kathleen Long Makes American Debut 


in Town Hall 
Kathleen Long, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
13, evening : 
‘Le Harlequin’, ‘Le Tic-Toc-Cloc’....Couperin 


Tee TOUFMMONS cece ccccccconssocccces Rameau 
Variations on ‘Unser Dummer Pébel Meint’ 

Mozart 
‘His Dream’, ‘His Rest’, ‘Tell Me, Daphne’ 

Farnaby 
* BS  meerrreerrTe ttc Anonymous 
‘The Earl of Salisbury, His Pavin’....... Byrd 
‘Forlorne Hope’ ............ Dowland- Warlock 
MOREE. SR Giiccccs cccccesasceveces omas ne 
SK we EI, on ocdaceatwadaeceesea Schubert 
GO BO GE, TIO. Bivssccesccescvesccvssscees Bax 
SI - ideas cecnecscbocneiess ceczeeaweet Ravel 


Miss Long, as might be deduced from 
her program, is an English pianist, and this 
recital was her first in America. The 
English are notably 
patriotic and to this 
circumstance may be 
owed in some meas- 
ure the happy inclu- 
sion of music by 
early British com- 
posers and the Bax 
Sonata. The Farna- 
by and Byrd works, 
as well as the 
anonymous ‘Can 
Shee’, were from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book, delicate pieces 
all and of a flavor 
consistent with their 
period. They were 
performed within a 
tonal compass that 
truthfully approxi- 
mated the harpsi- 
chord. 

Since this was Miss Long’s first appear- 
ance here, it is not superfluous to remark 
that her technique was sufficient to carry 
the weight of her program and that her 


Kathleen Long 
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understanding of the music was thorough. 
It was this and more, as evidenced in 
Couperin’s sparkling ‘Harlequin’ to which 
was given an impetuosity and flippant light- 
ness appropriate to that character. It was 
also, no mean test of her poise and ability 
to choose such a work with which to begin 
her program. From Couperin and Rameau 
to Mozart’s Variations on the theme from 
Gluck’s ‘Pilgrime von Mecca’ is no seven- 
league span, yet it was differentiated from 
the opening French group by a character- 
istically Teutonic approach. To say that 
this was distinguishable is to say much. 
The most weighty of her offerings was 
the Schubert Sonata and within Miss 
Long’s dynamic limits, which ranged upon 
this occasion between piano and forte, she 
accomplished much. There is greater 
drama to be derived from the work, and 
fervor, but most of the poetry in its pages 
was open and known to her and ade- 
quately revealed to the audience, a large 
and except for disturbing latecomers, ap- 
preciative group. i 


Kreisler Greeted in Carnegie Hall 
Recital 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Carl Lamson, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 16, after 
100N, 


re ..Corelli- Kreisler 
Partita in E for Violin Alone............. Bach 
PE Mh og cadais cas ebeednses lartini-Kreisler 
See DO, Bi OP ic icncecnceessceboencn Mozart 
ESE er re rere Gluck 
ATOBTORIO oo cccccece Porpora- Kreisletr 


Romance .... Schumann 


Sicilienne et Rigaudon.................Kreisler 
EE ccngubeses chess shee dancbveecies Scott 
Malaguefia ...................Albeniz-Kreisler 
DDE, nchhvnbecnddcecdnnshneserersecnsees De Falla 


(Transcribed by the Composer and Kochanski) 

Once again Mr. Kreisler held spellbound 
the immense audience which crowded Car- 
negie Hall and, as usual, filled all but a 
small part of the stage. All the wonted 
witchery of his playing was projected with 
his unique and agreeable personality and 
the lovely, suave tone which still stands 
unequalled among violinists. 

It was in the Mozart concerto that this 
tone was most persuasive. That the classic 
works of Bach and Corelli were, perhaps 
in more of a romantic vein than purists 
would demand, made little difference in 
Mr. Kreisler’s case. The arrangement of 
the little ballet from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’, 
scored for flute in the original, was ex- 
quisitely played. 

With the smaller pieces Mr. Kreisler 
wove more of the spells of which he alone 
seems to possess the secret. He was lis- 
tened to with breathless devotion and ap- 
plauded with frenzy. The usual encores 
were added lavishly. 


Gertrude Borzi Presents Coloratura 


Program 


Gertrude Borzi, coloratura soprano, with 
Arpad Sandor accompanying, was heard 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct 
19. Strictly coloratura numbers were the 
Pastorale from Veracini’s version of ‘As 
You Like It’, the Bell Song from ‘Lakmé’, 
and a vocal version of “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods’. There were also excerpts 
from ‘Don Giovanni’ and Spohr’s ‘Zemire 
und Azor’. 

Like many singers of coloratura per- 
suasion, much of her best work was done 
in purely lyrical passages. Of these ‘Ve- 
drai Carino’, for instance, was given with 
definite charm as was Liszt’s ‘O, quand je 
Dors’. Spohr’s ‘Rose Softly Blooming’, 
whose vogue belongs to another day, was 
also well sung. The singer’s voice, though 
of limited volume, proved pleasant in qual- 
ity and her musicianship above the aver- 
age. 


Thelma Spear Appears in Town Hall 

Thelma Spear, soprano, with Arpad San- 
dor at the piano, was heard in a song pro- 
gram in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 19. The greater number of Miss Spear’s 
items were unfamiliar and many of them 
marked “first time”. Among these were 





an excerpt from an opera ‘Alcestis’ by 
Wellesz, ‘Ich und Dw’ by Pfitzner, two 
songs by Gédalge, two by Miss Spear her- 
self, five by A. W. Binder, who accom- 
panied them himself and one by Daniel 
Wolf. Operatic bits, more familiar, were 
Marietta’s Song with the Lute from ‘Die 
Tote Stadt’ and the mad aria of Mar- 
gherita from Boito’s ‘Mefistofele’. Miss 
Spear displayed artistic intention through- 
out her program and won much applause 
from an interested audience. D. 


Aranyi Heard in American Debut 


Francis Aranyi, violinist. Arpad Sandor, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 18, evening : 





2? errr ...-Corelli 
Concerto in G, No. 3 (K. 216). ..»- Mozart 
ee FES eer Bartok 
Three Rumanian Dances....... Bartok-Szekely 
: eee Samuel Gardner 
Caprice, No. 20........ Paganini-Szymanowski 
OSE OO Oe Dvorak-Kreisler 
CN TROND. 0.00i50sce0ness De Falla-Kreisler 
Praeludium and Allegro............... Kreisler 


Mr. Aranyi is a Hungarian violinist and 
this recital was his first appearance in 
America. The Coreilli composition was a 
brave opening choice, 
not entirely justified 
in performance since 
the artist revealed 
more than a trace of 
nervousness and his 
tone was not en- 
tirely true to pitch. 

In the following 
Mozart Sonata he 
was upon more con- 
genial ground and 
his touch was truer, 
though not invaria- 
bly so. The cadenza 
to the first move- 
ment of the Sonata 
was of Mr. Aranyi’s 
own composition and 
proved _ sufficiently 
interesting, though 
hardly typically Mo- 
zartean. The Adagio was the most admir- 
ably realized movement of the three; in 
it the violinist revealed a deeper under- 
standing of content and his interpretation 
did not lack dignity. 

The Bartok Rhapsodie, music of his own 
country, was performed with the surety 
and vigor essential to the work and it was 
here that Mr. Aranyi disclosed his best 
playing. The accompanist, Mr. Sandor, 
collaborated in the Mozart with both im- 
agination and sensitivity. The audience 
was goodly in number and warm in its re- 
ception. ’ 


Francis Aranyi 





RutTH CULBERTSON, pianist. The Barbi- 
zon, Oct. 5, evening. Mozart Sonata, 
Chopin Etudes and works by Griffes and 
Debussy. 


TASHAMIRA, dancer. A. W. A. Audi- 
torium, Oct. 7, evening. Interpretations of 
music by modern composers, Negro 
spirituals and Czech folk music to piano 


accompaniments by Paul Creston. 


Dr. HERMAN SAND, pianist. Concert 
League Hall, Oct. 14, evening. Bach Cha- 
conne arranged by Busoni, Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies and works by Chopin, 
Liszt, Struss-Gruenfeld and by the pianist 
himself. 


Betty Wuire, dancer. Beatrice Cher- 
nov, pianist. Barbizon-Plaza, Oct. 15, eve- 
ning. Interpretations of works by Scriabin, 
Bach, Debussy and others. 


Juttus RIsMAN, violinist, Irene Botts, 
accompanist. The Barbizon, Oct. 19, eve- 
ning. Grieg Sonata, Lalo’s ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole’, and works by Bloch, Ravel and 
De Falla. 

First performances in Italy were 
given recently at the San Carlo, Naples, 
of Honegger’s ‘Judith’ and Roussel’s 
ballet, ‘Aeneas’. 























State Symphony under Thiede 
Plays Symphonietta by 
American Composer 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Alexander Thiede 
conducted the WPA State Symphony 
in Sanders Theatre recently in the fol- 
lowing program, with Frances Hen- 
drickson as violin soloist: 

CD oo v.c500abdeen se tseeeris Forst 

(Premiere) 

Distntesane bam Tartini-Ondricek 
Miss Hendrickson 
Symphony No. 1 in G Minor 
Tchaikovsky 

It is worthy of note that this orches- 
tra is gradually acquiring a more se- 
cure technique and there is reason to 
believe that it should become a valuable 
asset to the concerted music section of 
our musical life. The Forst item is 
of slender material and dependent upon 
unusual penetration for its success. The 
composer is by confession, a “leftist” 
in musical preferences. He is in his 
middle thirties and has to his credit a 
symphony and some other works of 
large dimensions. As might be ex- 
pected, he does not indulge in melodic 
curves, preferring the more radical an- 
gularity which has marked the writing 
of our latter-day composers. 


Concerto in 


Cece nanananenenennty 


NEW HAVEN SEASON 
IS RICH IN PROMISE 


Symphony Enlarged to 100 Play- 
ers—Woolsey Hall Concerts 
Oversubscribed 


New Haven, Oct. 20.—Announce- 
ments are at hand of three important 
series of concerts. The Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series under the management 
of Daggett M. Lee will bring Yehudi 
Menuhin to New Haven for his second 
recital of the season and his second 
recital in New Haven; the first appear- 
ance in this series of Sigrid Onegin; 
and a joint recital by Albert Spaulding, 
Harold Bauer, and Gasper Cassado. 
That the public is aware of the impor- 
tance of this series is shown by the fact 
that the demand for season subscrip- 
tions exceeds the number of seats avail- 
able in Woolsey Hall. The dates are 
as follows: Rachmaninoff, Oct. 20; 
Boston Symphony, Nov. 17; Menuhin, 
Dec. 8; Onegin, Jan. 11; Joint Recital, 
Feb. 15; Boston Symphony, Mar. 9. 

After the encouragement enjoyed last 
year, the New Haven Orchestra Asso- 
ciation—which combines the New 
Haven Symphony, in its 44th season, 
and the Civic Orchestra, in its 6th sea- 
son—announces a series of eight regu- 
lar Monday evening concerts, once a 
month. The orchestra this year num- 
bers 100 musicians. They will be under 
the direction of David Stanley Smith, 
conductor, Hugo Kortschak, associate 
conductor, and Richard Donovan, as- 
sistant conductor. Among the soloists, 
a regular feature of each concert, are: 
Arthur B. Hague, instructor in piano at 
the Yale School of Music; Roger Cush- 
man, pianist, and Carlos Miullinix, 
English horn soloist; Orrea Pernel, 
English violinist; Anne Mundy, pianist ; 
Beal Hober, soprano; and Harry Jep- 
son, organist. 

Among the works to be performed 
are Vaughan Williams’s ‘London’ Sym- 
phony, Chausson’s Symphony in B Fiat, 
Sibelius’s Third Symphony, Horatio 
Parker’s famous choral work ‘Hora 
Novissima, and a new composition by 
David Stanley Smith for organ and 
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FORST WORK GIVEN PREMIERE IN BOSTON 


Miss Hendrickson’s tone is good 
though small, and her bow arm is free. 
The Tartini concerto is not a pretenti- 
ous work and in the arrangement used, 
was top-heavy. A simpler orchestra- 
tion, even the exclusive use of strings, 
would have better suited the piece. 
Miss Hendrickson was warmly received 
by an audience which should have been 
larger. 

The recital season was opened by 
Patricia Patterson, soprano, who made 
her Boston debut in Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 14, with Celius Dougherty playing 
his usual excellent accompaniments. 
Miss Patterson offered songs by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Respighi, Marx, Frank 
Bridge, Strauss and others, including in 
her English group a song by Walter 
Kramer and one by Carolyn Wells Bas- 
set. The singer has a naturally fine 
voice and she sings with ease. 

The New York Grand Opera Com- 
pany, conducted by Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, offered a short season of Italian 
opera and has had a considerable suc- 
cess. In fact, the engagement was ex- 
tended two days over the week origin- 
ally announced. 

GracE May STUTSMAN 





orchestra. The dates for these concerts 
are Oct. 11, Nov. 8, Dec. 6, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 7, Feb. 28, Mar. 21, and Apr. 18. 
Also there will be three young people's 
concerts conducted by Harry Berman. 
The regular series of Chamber Music 
Recitals given by the faculty of the Yale 
School of Music has been changed from 
the customary dates in the late winter 
months to the four Tuesday evenings, 
Oct. 26, Nov. 23, Jan. 25, and Feb. 22. 
Participants for the coming season in- 
clude: Rosalind Simonds, Ellsworth 
Grumman, Arthur Hague, and Bruce 
Simonds, pianist; Hildegarde Donald- 
son, Hugo Kortschak, violinists ; Jacinta 
Kampmeir, Harry Berman and Max 
Berman, viola; Emmeran Stoeber, cel- 
lo; George Simone, contrabass, and a 
string orchestra of music school stu- 
dents conducted by Richard Donovan. 
MILEs KASTENDIECK 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
CHAMBER MUSIC WORKS 








Kolisch and Local Quartets Give Pleas- 
ure—Brico Conducts WPA 
Players 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 20.—The 
Kolisch String Quartet were welcomed in 
the opening program in Carolyn Ware’s 
Chamber Music Series in the Com- 
munity Playhouse, giving remarkably 
fine performances of Beethoven’s E 
Minor Quartet opus 59, No. 2; Schu- 
bert’s G Major opus 161 and Brahms’s 
C Minor opus 51, No. 1. They played 
with breath-taking unanimity. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
opened its concert season in the Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium with admirable per- 
formances of MHaydn’s “Emperor” 
Quartet, Szymanowski’s Quartet in C 
Major opus 37 and Beethoven’s “Harp” 
Quartet—the latter played in affection- 
ate memory of Lajos Fenster, late 
violist of the group, who has been suc- 
ceeded by Nathan Firestone. 

Antonia Brico conducted a refreshing 
program with marked competence for 
the concluding concert of the Bay Re- 
gion Federal Symphony’s series in Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium. She got excellent 
results from the WPA players through- 
out the program which featured Sibe- 
lius’s Symphony No. 1, Handel’s Con- 


certo No. 1 in G Minor for organ and 
orchestra with Ludwig Altman as solo- 
ist at the electric organ. Glazounow’s 
‘Stenka Razin’, César Franck’s ‘Les 
Eolides’ and Otto Cesana’s ‘Negro 
Heaven.” The concert had an SRO 
audience and Miss Brico won a heart- 
warming ovation. 

Helen Nagin, pianist, Jean Fardulli, 
baritone, and the Pasmore-David En- 
semble (vivlin, ‘cello, piano and harp) 
also won favor in recent programs. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


CURTIS INSTITUTE ADDS 
FOUR TO ITS FACULTY 


Philadelphia School Names Elizabeth 
Schumann, Chotzinoff, Brodsky 
and Triggs to Staff 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Cur- 
tis Institute of Music re-opened for the 
school year of 1937-’38 on Sept. 27 with 
increased enrollment. Dr. Josef Hof- 
mann, director and dean, has added four 
new faculty members to the staff, Elisa- 
beth Schumann for German Lieder; 
Samuel Chotzinoff, music critic of the 
New York Post, for a course in music 
criticism, and Vera Brodsky and Harold 
lriggs, for a course in two-piano play- 
ing. 

The faculty is as follows: Josef Hofmann, 
David Saperton, Isabelle Vengerova, piano; Nadia 
Reisenberg, Martha Massena, Eleanor Blum, 
Joseph Samuel Levine, Jeanne Behrend, piano, 
grade B; Efrem Zimbalist, Lea Luboshutz, 
Alexander Hilsberg, Ruvin Heifetz, violin; Emilio 
de Gogorza, Estelle Liebling, voice; Elisabeth 
Schumann, Lieder; Louis Bailly, viola. 

Others are Harry Kaufmann, accompanying; 
Max Pons, Sylvan Levin, Alberto Bimboni, 
Eiizabeth Westmoreland, vocal repertoire; Rosario 
Scalero, composition; Carlos Salzedo, harp; 
Ernst Lert, operatic acting and stage deportment; 
Vera Brodsky and Harold Triggs, two-piano 
playing; Mr. Bailly, chamber music; Mar es- 
ner, languages and diction, Latin and English ; 
Placido de Monoliu, Italian and Spanish; Anne- 
Marie Soffray, harmony and _ counterpoint; 
Marcel Tabuteau, woodwind ensemble; Renee 
Longy Miquelle, solfege; Fritz Reiner, conduct 
ing; Mary Shumway and Martha Turk, German; 
Jean B. Beck, history of music; Rene Daudon, 
French; Mary Shumway and Mary Wesner, 
— tutors; Lester Englander, elementary 
‘rencn., 

The orchestral department heads include Mr. 
Reiner, conducting; Mr. Hilsberg, strings; Anton 
Torello, double bass; William Kincaid, flute; 
Robert McGinnis, clarinet; Mr. Tabuteau, oboe; 
Ferdinand del Negro, bassoon; Mr. Tabuteau, 
winds; Anton MHoerner, horn; Saul Caston, 
trumpet; Charles Gerhard, trombone; Philip 
Donatelli, tuba, and Oscar Schwar, percussion. 








National Symphony Men Win Pay 
Increase 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—After 
weeks of negotiation, an agreement be- 
tween the National Symphony Associa- 
tion and the Musicians’ Union has been 
reached and a contract has been signed. 
The basic salary for the 23-week season 
has been raised from $40 to $50 a week. 
The contract also calls for “extra serv- 
ices,” either rehearsals or concerts, and 
covers regular pay in cases of illness 
while touring. The personnel of the 
orchestra will be somewhat changed. 
The opening program will be presented 
on Sunday, Oct. 31. 
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André Mertens, Manager, 
to Re-Visit United States 


European Representative of Columbia 
Concerts Seeks New Talent 

André Mertens, European representa- 
tive of the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, sailed for the United States on Oct. 
20 on the Bremen. He will arrive in 
New York on Oct. 26, for a stay of a 
few weeks. 

Mr. Mertens has been particularly ac- 








André Mertens 


tive in behalf of American artists in Eu- 
rope, as well as in procuring new talent 
for the Columbia list. He organized and 
managed the tour of Lawrence Tibbett, 
which included Scandinavian centers as 
well as Vienna, Prague and Budapest. 

He is interested in promoting many 
young American opera singers both in 
opera and concert, a procedure which 
may open the way to an international 
exchange of artists. Among artists in 
the field of opera in whom he is inter- 
ested are George Britton, who was en- 
gaged by the German Theater, Prague, 
and Robert Allen Geis, who went to the 
German Theater, Aussig. Another young 
American singer, Miss Fairbanks, was 
engaged by the Graz Opera. 





Winifred Cecil to Sing at La Scala 

Winifred Cecil, American soprano, 
has signed a contract with La Scala 
Opera Company of Milan. Miss Cecil 
is well known in this country for her 
appearances in concert, oratorio, and 
recital, and on several radio programs 
This summer she has been coaching 
with Franco Ghione of La Scala Opera 
Company and conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony. She will return to this 
country in November for concert en- 
gagements and take up her duties at the 
Italian opera in April. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Launch New York Series 
(Continued from page 3) 


of their twentieth year of excurs‘ons to 
Father Knickerbocker’s island, with 
nine other concerts to follow in the 
usual series of ten. But three of these 
are allotted to Leopold Stokowski, the 
remainder to Mr. Ormandy. 

Both opening concerts were well at- 
tended and partook. of the usual eclat. 
In the audiences were notabilities of the 
art, business and social worlds, a bit 
more dressy for an inaugural event than 
is apt to be the rule thereafter. Of the 
two orchestras, the Philharmonic was 
much the more fortunate in its night, 
the visitors having to contend with the 
disadvantages of a rainstorm outside 
the hall and excessive humidity inside. 


The Philadelphia Program 


Prelude and Fugue in B Minor. . Bach-Cailliet 
(First time in New York) 


Conearen We Te Meso ccccsccccsvesic Bach 
Mr. Kreisler 
Concerto in E Minor.......... Mendelssohn 


Mr. Kreisler 
Sarabande for Voices and Orchestra 
Roger-Ducasse 
Suite No. 2, ‘Daphnis et Chloe’...... Ravel 


Besides Mr. Kreisler, the program 
presented by Mr. Ormandy enlisted the 
collaboration of the Choral Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
list follows : 


Conductor and orchestra were heart- 
ily welcomed and each of the successive 
numbers rousingly applauded. The leo- 
nine Mr. Kreisler was the object of a 
protracted demonstration after the Men- 
delssohn concerto. This was, indeed, 
the peak of the evening and, so far as 
the soloist was concerned, the perform- 
ance was one of exceptional beauty. 
With his tone at its most seraphic, the 
violinist filled the slow movement with 
poetry. But he did not sentimentalize 
it, taking it at a somewhat faster pace 
than is customary—and to its benefit. 
Thereafter he restored the concluding 
vivace to its proper tempo instead of 
racing through it as the speed maniacs 
do. The noble adagio of the Bach con- 
certo also was enchantingly played, 
though the two allegros of this work 
were not entirely clean or free of slips 
of intonation. 

The “first time” of the evening, a 
transcription of a favorite organ com- 
position, was well received, Mr. Cailliet 
rising, clarinet in hand, to acknowledge 
the applause waved on to him by the 
conductor. The most refined and satis- 
fying playing of the evening was to be 
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found, however, in the Roger-Ducasse 
‘Sarabande’, which employs wordless 
voices after the fashion of Debussy’s 
‘Sirénes’. If not a score of notable in- 
spiration, it has qualities of finesse and 
clarity to commend it. The chorus met 
its obligations neatly and agreeably. 
Conceivably the mugginess of the atmo- 
sphere contributed to a certain turgid- 
ness in the orchestral playing, which at 
no time was that of this virtuoso orches- 
tra at its sumptuous best. Woodwinds 
even more than strings seemed in need 
of emergency tuning and there was an 
unwonted roughness and gumminess in 
attacks. Stokowski-wise, Mr. Ormandy 
conducted without a baton as well as 
without score. 


The Philharmonic Opening 


For his re-entry Mr. Barbirolli chose 
the following program: 
Overture to “Benvenuto Cellial’..... Berlioz 
ND IN io cad essecess . Beethoven 
Suite for Strings, Four Horns, ‘Two Flutes 
and Cor Anglais........ Purcell-Barbirolli 
(First performance) 
Poem, ‘Thamar’..... Balakireff 
‘Die Meistersinger’..... Wagner 


Greeted with a warmth to leave no 
doubt that he was among friends, Mr. 
Barbirolli was not long in demonstrat- 
ing that he held his forces responsive 
to his beat and the orchestra was be- 
ginning its new season in good playing 
fettle. The newly elaborated Purcell 
Suite proved altogether engaging music 
and in at least two of its six movements 
definitely more than that. Of haunting 
charm was the andantino drawn from 
‘King Arthur’, which also was the 
source of the rousing final allegro. But 
the music of most beauty and appeal was 
the familiar lament from ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ ‘When I am Laid in Earth’, 
with the voice of Dido become that of 
the English horn, beautifully played by 
M. Nazzi. 

A measure of special interest 
found also in the resuscitation of 
mar’. This is a score that abounds in 
melodic and rhythmic ideas used with 
more telling effect by Balakireff’s col- 
leagues in the so-called Russian “cabi- 
net”, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, 
and Borodin. Otherwise there was a 
well-standardized performance of the 
Seethoven A Major Symphony, well- 
ordered, adroitly knit and communicat- 
ing personal conviction, if not of the 
highest tonal beauty; plus propulsive 
delineations of the Berlioz and Wag- 
ner overtures. A tendency to drive cli- 
maxes too hard and some little lacunae 
in the treatment of structure were of 
secondary consideration, as compared 
to the substantial good qualities of the 
playing. Oscar THOMPSON 
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Ormandy Leads 


. 


Philadelphia Opening 





Wide World Photos, Inc. 


Marcel Tabuteau, Oboist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Receives a Legion of Honor Decoration 
from Marcel de Verneuil, French Consul in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 3) 
lude and Fugue offered 
orchestral treatment of the Bach music, 
originally for organ. The arrangement 
of the ‘Siegfried’ excerpts provided 
music from the three acts of the drama 
combined by connecting passages. <A 
fine performance displayed the rich tone 
quality of the orchestra as well as the 
excellencies of its various choirs. The 
feature of the concert, however, was the 
performance of the familiar Brahms 
work. Mr. Ormandy’s interpretation 
was generally admirable and approxi- 
mated the spirit of the score. The pro- 
gram was repeated on Oct. 9 and 12. 

The personnel of the orchestra is 
practically the same this year as last. 
It numbers 102 instrumentalists and re- 
placements are limited to Sol Schoen- 
bach, for the late Walter Guetter, and 
Anthony Zungolo, an addition to the 
violins. The associate conductor, as for 
some seasons past, is Saul Caston. 


competent 


First ‘Youth’ Concert Given 


The first of the several concerts for 
youth was given on Oct. 13 with Mr. 
Ormandy conducting and Mildred Gor- 
don, pianist, as soloist. The program: 

‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’. . Bach-Cailliet 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 

Songs, ‘Flow Gently Sweet Afton’; ‘Sol- 

dier’s Chorus’ from ‘Faust’ 

SO I on ckdcsicevcanccs Liszt 

Mildred Gordon 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ 
Mussorgsky-Cailliet 

Mr. Ormandy made a brief speech of 
welcome after receiving a_ typical 
‘Youth’ concert greeting, and also pref- 
aced each work with appropriate re- 
marks. Miss Gordon, one of the win- 
ners in the ‘Youth Participation’ con- 


test, held last Spring, gave a highly 
commendable performance, her tech- 
nique, tone and interpretation demon- 


choice as soloist was 
justified. She offered a Chopin 
mazurka as encore. Both of the Cailliet 
transcriptions were well performed. 


strating that her 


Tabuteau Honored 


15 and 16 
first oboe of 
Tabuteau§ was 
ribbon of Chevalier 
Honor by a repre- 
French government, 


A French program on Oct. 
honored Marcel Tabuteau, 
the orchestra. Mr. 
decorated with the 
of the Legion of 
sentative of the 


Marcel de 
Spangled 


Verneuil, and the ‘Star 
Banner’ and ‘Marseillaise’ 
were played. At the Saturday evening 
concert, Mr. Ormandy lauded Mr. 
Tabuteau for his artistry and services, 
bidding him step forward to accept a 
wreath tendered by his orchestral col- 
leagues. The program included: 

DE Adévesdeée0booeaewend Rameau-Cailliet 

‘The Afternoon of a Faun’........ Debussy 

DED. wb be gudedns cases Roger-Ducasse 

Choral Society of University of Pennsylvania 

First Time in Philadelphia 
. . eo SSP rere Ravel 
Symphony in D Minor............. Franck 


With the Rameau transcription, Mr. 
Cailliet was represented upon the pro- 
grams for the fifth time in less than ten 
days. The arrangement offers music 
originally for clavecin and other media, 
in restrained instrumental guise. ‘La 
Poule’ lost color, but the ‘Rondeau des 
Songes’ and ‘Musette’ proved effective. 
The Roger-Ducasse Sarabande, a tone 
poem based on the story of a dying 
Prince whose favorite Sarabande be- 
comes his funeral dirge, was ably sung 
by sopranos, contraltos and tenors of 


the University of Pennsylvania, Harl 
McDonald, conductor. 
WILLIAM E, SMITH 





Julia Wilkinson a Graduate of Eastman 
School of Music 

In a dispatch from Boston printed in 
the last issue of Musica AMERICA, 
Julia Wilkinson, who won the Frank 
Huntington Beebe traveling scholar- 
ship, was said to be a graduate of the 
New England University. Miss Wil- 
kinson is a graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music, having received her 
Mus. B. from that institution. 
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SONG FIRMS SEEK 
TO END “PLUGGING” 


Conference Held Before Federal 
Trade Commission in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Led by for- 
mer acting Mayor McKee, of New 
York, and participated in by a large 
delegation of popular song publishers, 
a conference was held in the hearing 
room of the Federal Trade Commission, 
in Washington, on Oct. 4, called to pre- 
sent to the commission the advisability 
of the adoption of a code of fair prac- 
tice to put an end, as far as may be 
possible, to so-called “song plugging” 
and “payolas,” which the publishers 
claim are ruining the popular music 
publishing industry. 

With the approval of the Commission 
a bill of complaint was filed by the rep- 
resentatives of the principal music pub- 
lishing firms of the country urging the 
adoption of a code of fair practice for 
the industry in order to silence the tune 
pluggers, who, for a price, assail all 
within reach to “popularize” some com- 
position. 

Only one voice was raised in defense 
of “plugging” and “payolas.” Arthur 
M. Fishbein, speaking as an independ- 
ent publisher, told the meeting that “the 
concentrated plug is the only way of 
making a composition a_ real hit.” 
Fishbein said that the movies, which go 
in for mass production in turning out 
musical offerings, are to blame for in- 
ferior music, not plugging. 


Prominent Names in Opposition 


Mr. McKee, as counsel for the plug 
opponents, summed up after the testi- 
mony of the other witnesses, who in- 
cluded John Gregg Paine, of the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers; Louis Diamond, president 
of Famous Music Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Paramount Pictures; Edward 
B. Marks, head of his own concern; 
Mose Gumble, president of the Profes- 
sional Business Men’s Association; 
Louis Bernstein, president of Shapiro & 
Bernstein; Paul Johnston, artists’ 
spokesman, and representatives of Ber- 
lin, Feist, Witmark, Gershwin and 
others. 

Marks said topnotch orchestra leaders 
and directors would have no part in this 
business and that the same applied to 
the better artists. But there are others, 
he told the commission, and their scale 
of charges ranges from $15 to $50 per 
plug. 

Paine, who declared that songs are 
the instrumentality by which the emo- 
tional balance of the population is 
preserved, declared that the present 
case, because of its public interest, is 
one of the greatest ever to come before 
the Commission. He pointed out the 
number of industries dependent on song 
writing—radio, motion pictures, hotels. 
cabarets and night clubs—and outlined 
the efforts of the music industry to clean 
its own house. He told the commission 
that the Music Publishers’ Protective 
\ssociation was organized in an effort 
to stamp out unfair practices, but failed, 
ind then when the national recovery 
ode offered some hope the N.R.A. went 
ut of business. He said that the de 
nand for songs today is greater than 
it any time in the history of the world, 
mut he did not think much of the qual- 
ity that this demand was producing. 





George McCorkle, director of trade 


practice conferences for the Commission 
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who presided at the meeting, in a state- 
ment to the publishers assured them 
that the Federal Trade Commission was 
ready to co-operate with the industry i: 
ridding it of all unfair practices. 

The record of the conference proced- 
ings will be submitted to the full com- 
mission for action, and a code will be 
presented by the industry for approval 
at an early date. Atrrep T. Marks 





FORTY-SIX FELLOWSHIPS 
AWARDED BY JUILLIARD 


Winners in Seven Departments to Study 
at Graduate School for a Year 

Forty-six new fellowships have been 
awarded for study at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School for the season 1937-38 as 
a result of competitive examinations 
held at the school during the past two 
weeks. Awards were made in the de- 
partments of composition, conducting, 
piano, voice, violin, ‘cello and flute. The 
Graduate School opened Oct. 11 with 
an enrollment of 171 students. The fol- 
lowing candidates are the winners of 
this year’s awards: 

‘Cello. Harold Bemko. 
composition, Sidney Lippman. Walter Mourant; 
conducting Charles Bybee, Richard K. Korn, 
Jacques Larner, Peter Page; flute, George 
Neitzert; piano, Maro Ajemian, George Daggit, 
Leah Effenbach, Leonod Hambro, Calvin Jackson, 
Ada Kopitz, Francis K. Madeira, Billy Masselos, 
Morton Shoenfeld, Katherine Tate, Edith Wise; 
violin, Doris Ballard, Leonard Davis, Louis 
Dvonch, Sol Glassberg. Morman Goldblatt, Janina 
Gorecka, Rolf Persinger, Luisa Piarulli, Esther 
Rabiroff, Milton Thomas; voice, Beatrice Bordy, 
Rocco Contini, Davis Cunningham, Frosia 
Gregorash, Estelle Hoffman, Philip Jones, Charles 
Keast, Mary Lehnerts, Martha Lipton, Sybil Ruth 
Marjus, Jane Rogers, Vivienne Simon, Bernhardt 
Tiede, Charles Welch, Frances Whitman, and C 
Wistar Yearsley. 


Harriet O. Kimmel; 





Concerts for Westchester County 

Wuite Ptarns, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Ac- 
cording to a pronouncement from the 
Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission, several artists and groups of 
musicians never before heard here will 
be presented in the County Centre in 
the course of the coming season. The 
series managed by Mrs. Julian Olney 
will open the season with a recital by 
Nino Martini on Friday evening, Oct. 
29, which is announced as Mr. Martini’s 
only concert in the New York area this 
vear. Sergei Rachmaninoff will give 
a recital on Nov. 19. The Rochester 
Philharmonic with José Iturbi conduct- 
ing will be heard on Dec. 10. Later 
in the season Sigrid Onegin, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Raya Garbousova and Colonel 
de Basil’s Ballet Russe will be pre- 
sented, each on a Friday evening. 





Theodate Johnson Gives Recital under 
B. B. C. Auspices 

Lonpon, Oct. 15.—Theodate Johnson, 
American soprano, gave a broadcast re- 
cital at the request of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation on Oct. 14. A group 
of works by the English composers De- 
lius, Cyril Scott and Peter Warlock, 
and a bracket by Sibelius, were followed 
by the American compositions, ‘The 
Daisies’ by Samuel Barber, Griffes’s ‘By 
a Lonely Forest Pathway’, and Deems 
Taylor’s “The Roof Garden’ and ‘Spring 
in Town’, from his song cycle ‘The Citv 
of Joy’ with lvrics by Charles Hanson 
Towne. 





Orrea Pernel to Give Recitals in 
America 

Orrea Pernel, English violinist, will 
appear in concert and recital throughout 
America this season. She recently com- 
pleted a short tour in Norway and was 
heard in several broadcasts with the 
British Broadcasting Company or- 
chestra. 
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Jooss Ballet Has Hearty Welcome 






HE Jooss European Ballet, one of the 
best of existing dance organizations, 
paid a two-day visit, giving matinee and 
night performances on Oct. 16 and 17, at the 


Alvin Theatre. The group did not offer 
anything not seen here before, but repeated 
their most striking creations from former 
years. 


These included, of course, “The Green 
Table’ which seems to stand out as not 
only the most effective thing the ballet 
has presented, but one of the very best in 
modern dance. It remains perennially in- 
teresting. Other works were ‘The Seven 
Heroes’ after a fairy tale by Grimm; ‘The 
Big City’; second only to ‘The Green 
Table’, though its abrupt ending leaves one 
in the air, so to speak; ‘A Ball in Old 
Vienna’; ‘The Prodigal Son’; ‘Ballade’, 
‘Johann Strauss, Tonight’; ‘Pavane’, to 
Ravel’s music, and ‘The Mirror’, an after- 
piece to ‘The Green Table’. 


Mr. Jooss’s choregraphy in all these 
works, is masterly, and his training of his 
young people unique in its perfection. Such 
team-work of facial expression is rarely 
seen and each individual seems to feel that 
the success of the group depends upon him 
alone. 

Ravel’s dead infanta was very much 
alive in ‘Pavane’ admirably mimed by 
Noelle de Mosa with a group. ‘The Mir- 
ror’ carrying one into the fourth dimen- 
sion of expression of post-war psychology, 
was not quite as interesting as ‘The Green 
Table’ but it was again an excellent ex- 
ample of handling a large group. ‘Johann 
Strauss, Tonight’ was a worth-while bit 
of fantasy to Strauss music cleverly ar- 
ranged by Fritz Cohen, who did an equally 
good task with Purcell music for the 
‘Seven Heroes’. 

‘The Prodigal Son’ founded on the para- 
ble related by St. Luke had music by Mr. 
Cohen, and ‘Ballade’, an Old French tale 
of kings, queens, marquises and poisoned 





Dancers in the Jooss Ballet 
Creations. At the Left, a 
Scene from ‘The Mirror, 
Sequel to the Famous ‘Green 
Table.. Above, Noelle de 
Mosa and Hans Zuellig in 
‘Johann Strauss Tonight.’ The 
Ballet Gave Four New York 
Performances Before Starting 
on a Transcontinental Tour 


bouquets, music of that period arranged 
by John Colman. 

“Of the individual dancers, Ernst Uthoff 
bore most of the burden. Heinz Schwarze 
did some excellent comic work and Hans 
Zuellig was effective. Noelle de Mosa pos- 
sesses an incisive personality as well as 
excellent dancing technique. Among the 
less prominent dancers Evert Compaen 
seemed worthy of being brought forward. 

All of the presentations were received 
enthusiastically at all performances. H. 

Harald Kreutzberg in New Creations 

Harald Kruetzberg, absent for nearly two 
years, returned to the New York stage on 
the evening of Oct. 17, presenting a pro- 
gram largely of new works in the Guild 
Theatre. 

Mr. Kruetzberg, who stands unique in 
his particular field, has given much thought 
and care to the building of his dance crea- 
tions with the result that devotees of this 
particular tyne of choreographic art take 
much joy in his performances. Numbers 
founded on plays of Aeschylus gave ample 
opportunity for facial as well as digital ex- 
pression of emotion and these were especially 
appreciated. A Barcarole, however, and the 
familiar ‘Dance Through the Streets seemed 
more interesting. In laying bare human 
emotions by means of gesture and bodily 
pose, Mr. Kruetzberg stands alone, and his 
admirers give him full meed of praise. 
Frederich Wilckens assisted admirably at 
the piano. 


Permanent Ballet Planned 

Plans for a permanent international bal- 
let company are being considered by the 
newly formed World-Art Inc., Julius 
Fleischmann, president, and Sergei J. Den- 
ham, vice-president. Financial sponsors 
include several American art patrons. 
Negotiations are being made with artists 
and tours of Europe and America are 
scheduled for 1938. 
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MUSIC: Choral and Piano Works Issued—An Introduction to Bach 











GRANVILLE BANTOCK WRITES NEW 
CHORAL WORK AND AN OVERTURE 
RANVILLE BANTOCK has not been 
one of the most prolific of i 
composers in recent years, bat 
works by him now appear through 
don publishing 
of Goodwin & 


P 
2. 
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King Solomon’, a 
work for chorus, nar- 
rator and orchestra, 
with optional accom- 

paniment for organ 

Granville Bantock and plane, is cheuned 
in three parts, a Processional, 2 Mono- 
logue and 2 Choral Hymm, of which the 
Processional is by far the most extended 
It opens with a long and arresting fanfare 
for the orchestra, which leads into an ela- 
borately developed six-part chorus, of vary- 
ing moods, which reaches am imposing 
climax. The monologue for the narrator 
that follows is taken from II Chronicles, 
I, 1-13, and is interrupted from time to 
time by a fanfare or other mood-descriptive 
orchestral sentences. Then the fine, swing- 
ing choral hymn, taken from Psalm 148, 
that constitutes Part III is somg m umison 
up to the end, where the chorus is divided 
into six parts again for the final exultant 
phrase. The music is so genuinely effec- 
tive throughout that the work should prove 
a grateful one in performance. 

The ‘Frogs’ overture sparkles along viva- 
ciously and wittily, with contrasting canta- 
bile passages for the strings and woodwinds, 
and some particularly effective writing for 
the flutes. It is scored for string choir 
piccolo, two flutes, oboe, two clarinets, two 
bassoons and a contra-bassoon or bass tuba, 
four horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and 
extra triangle, side drum, cymbals and bass 
drum. It is dedicated to Werner Janssen. 





WORTHWHILE NEW MIXED 
CHORUSES FROM ENGLAND 
\ ITH “The Song of the Wind by Vin- 
cent Thomas and ‘I Vow to Thee, 
My Country’ by Victor Hely-Hotchinson 
the London firm of Elkm & Co (New 
York: Galaxy Music Corporation) offers 
two noteworthy additions to the repertoire 
of mixed choral bodies. The first, a set- 
ting of a poem by Ernest Rhys, after Talie- 
sin, is somewhat the more elaborate, re- 
quiring twelve minutes for performance. It 
contains many pages of fine choral writing 
that round off the edges of a rather four- 


he understands the effectiveness of unison 
singing by different sections of the chorus. 
But one deplores as scarcely consistent with 
the mood established the change from minor 
to major in the imstrumental part im the 
closing measures. For the benefit of groups 
that learn their repertoire by means of sol- 
fége the Doh-re-mi syllables are indicated 
over every voce part 


throughout. 
‘I Vow to Thee, My Country’ has the 


initial advantage of an unusually fine poem 
by Cecil Spring Rice, a poem of lofty ideal- 
ism, a splendid patriotic expression for any 
country whatever but wholly devoid of 
jingoism, and the composer has caught its 
inspiration. There is nice imitative writing 
and the general musical concept is singular- 
ly appropriate. The performance time given 
is ten minutes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BACH 
DEVISED BY HAROLD SAMUEL 
HATEVER crumbs may fall from the 
table of the vast Bach wisdom ac- 
quired by the lamented Harold Samuel are 
inevitably assured of an avid public. A pe- 
culiar interest attaches, therefore, to his 
‘Introduction to Bach’ which Paterson’s 
Publications Ltd., of London, have issued 
as a key feature of their ‘Introduction’ 
Series. The book consists of a round dozen 
of Bach’s easier keyboard pieces, selected 
and edited and in each case prefaced with 
brief but pointedly illuminating notes on 
performance by Mr. Samuel. (New York: 
Carl Fischer Inc.). 

The pieces chosen include several not 
commonly used, as well as some of the 
more familiar material to which teachers 
of the young are only too prone to limit 
themselves. The simplest of all is an ar- 
rangement of a Chorale in F, while the 
most difficult of the set is the two-part 
Invention in B Flat. Between these lie the 
Minuet in G Minor. the March in D and 
the Polonaise in G Minor, in the category 
of the most frequently used, and a Song 
in G Minor, Allegros in F and A, a Lento 
in E Minor, a Sarabande in B flat, a 
Minuet in A Minor, and an Applicatio, 
with the ornaments written out, from the 
‘Little Clavier Book for Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach’. 

In view of the illogical phrasing so fre- 
quently met with in editions of Bach Mr. 
Samuel’s meticulous care in working out 
the phrasing according to a standard of 
musical sense that can scarcely be chal- 
lenged gives this book a special value. 
Equal pains were bestowed on the indica- 
tions for fingering and dynamics, while a 
sample of the quality of the instruction 
notes is offered by the sentence: “Make 
the fingers ‘speak’ their phrases, then the 
music will sound vital and alive”. 


MANY RARE GEMS FOR MIXED 
VOICES IN CHORAL SERIES 


E LOQUENT new evidence is at hand 
of the solidity and unusually compre- 
hensive range of the library of octavo music 
that the E. C. Schirmer Music Company of 
Boston has been building up. The compo- 
sitions listed fall into various classifications, 
such as the series of Sacred Music for 
mixed voices, the Choral Songs group and 
the Coneord Series, which is edited by 
Thomas Whitney Surette and Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison. 

Among the Sacred Music gems are to be 
found Palestrina’s ‘Jesu, Rex admirabilis’, 
provided with an English text entitled 
‘Thou All-Transcendent Deity’, ‘Dei Mater 
alma’ as ‘Holy, Loving Father’ and ‘O 
Domine Jesu Christe’, Thomas Tallis’s ‘All 
people that on earth do dwell’, Thomas 
Ford’s ‘Almighty God, Who has brought 
me’, Thomas Weelkes’s ‘Let Thy merciful 
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ears, O Lord’, Grazioli’s ‘God be with thee’ 
(‘Pange lingua’), Nanino’s ‘Grant unto us 
Thy blessing” (‘Diffusa est gratia’), the 
‘We walk the earth as pilgrims’ of Bar- 
tholomaus Gesius, Handel’s ‘Their bodies 
are buried in peace’, Lotti’s ‘Mighty Lord, 
Thy faithfulness abideth ever’, Brahms’s 
arrangement of a German folksong with 
the title ‘Ach lieber Herre Jesu Christ’ 
(as ‘O God, Creator of mankind’) and the 
latter-day Tchesnokov’s ‘Thou Life of life’. 

The Choral Songs series, also for mixed 
voices, embraces both secular music and 
church classics appropriate for secular us« 
Such titles as Lotti’s ‘Crucifixus’ and the 
‘Crucifixus’ from Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
‘See, the conquering hero comes!’ from 
Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’, the Coventry 
Carol as arranged by Katherine K. Davis 
and the Italian folk-song “Tiritomba’ indi- 
cate its wide scope. 

As for the Concord Series, it embodies 
the Harvard University Glee Club Collec- 
tion of part-songs for men’s voices and 
ranges from the 16th-17th century Gastol- 
di’s “Tutti venite armati’, Bach’s ‘To Thee 
alone be glory’ and Handel’s ‘Thanks be to 
Thee’ to the Russian folk-song ‘The Ped- 
lar’, the English folk-song ‘Spanish Ladies’ 
7 the choruses from Sullivan’s ‘Princess 
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NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR TWO 
PIANOS COVER A WIDE FIELD 


EEPING step with the demands made 

by a field of concert activity that has 
received an extraordinary impetus in re- 
cent seasons, the Philadelphia publishing 
house of the Elkan- Vogel Company Mas now 
developed an extended series of transcrip- 
tions for two pianos. Fresh at hand are 
three by Ralph Berkowitz and two by Eliz- 
abeth Gest, who thus far has made the larg- 
est contribution to the series. 

The material of the Berkowitz transcrip- 
tions consists of a beautiful Allegro in G 
Minor from J. S. Bach’s third sonata for 
viola da gamba and cembalo, ‘Les Papil- 
lons’ by Couperin and an Adagio in C 
Minor by Haydn. The results in the Bach 
and Haydn pieces reveal the hand of the 
experienced and style-conscious transcriber, 
and both of these arrangements should rank 
as significant additions to two-piano litera- 
ture. As regards Couperin’s ‘Butterflies’, 
however, the very character of the flutter- 
ing little clavecin piece, not to mention the 
essential style of the composer himself, must 
place any attempt to expand it to two-piano 
proportions in the category of artistic in- 
discretions. 

Miss Gest has made admirable transcrip- 
tions of both Johann Strauss’s ‘Vienna 
Life’ and the Mexican folk-song ‘El Cefiro’ 
(‘The Zephyr’). In the Strauss waltz she 
has been content to let the music dance 
along in the light-footed manner of its own 
element instead of encumbering it with a 
great many extra notes for the sake of in- 
creased brilliance, a temptation too strong 
for some transcribers of such music to re- 
sist. The same discretion and adherence to 
fundamental style characterize her treat- 
ment of the familiar Mexican folk-song 
also, with the result that both of these ar- 
rangements should become popular with 
two-piano teams. Other arrangements made 
by Miss Gest for this series are those of 
Cui’s ‘Orientale’, Gossec’s ‘Tambourin’, the 
Boccherini Menuet, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Song of India’, Poldini’s ‘Dancing Doll’ 
and the Londonderry Air. 


MOZART MUSIC IN ENGAGING 
CANTATA FOR SCHOOL GROUPS 


N excellent means of inculcating a 

taste for Mozart in the rising genera- 
tion has been devised by an English mu- 
sician, J. Michael Diack, who has written 
the text of a cantata entitled ‘A Mozart 
Festival’ and used Mozart’s music through- 
out. Inasmuch as the music has been in- 
variably well chosen and has been used for 
the most part in its original form, without 
‘adaptation’ other than occasional abbre- 
viations, and since the words, too, are hap- 
pily conceived and fit the music well, the 
result is an admirable little work for 


schools and festivals, in the preparing of 
which the young performers can hardly fail 
to become infected with a genuine love for 
Mozart and his spontaneous melodiousness. 
Published by Paterson’s Publications of 
London (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.), 
it provides a parallel, as a matter of fact, 
with two other cantatas issued by this firm 
in which Mr. Diack has been concerned, 
‘Morn, Noon and Night’, with Schubert 
and Schumann music, and ‘A Festival Can- 
tata’, with music drawn from Bach and 
Handel. 


The ‘Mozart Festival’ opens bravely 
with an introductory march that can be 
found as a wedding march in the third act 
of ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, and the same 
opera contributes the ‘Amanti costanti’ 
duet and the ‘Riceveti, O padroncina’ cho- 
rus from Act III, the ‘Voi che sapete’ air 
(kept intact, with a commendable transla- 
tion) and Figaro’s ‘Non piu andrai’ for 
either choruses or solos. Zerlina’s air, ‘Gio- 
vinette, che fatte all ‘amore’, represents 
‘Don Giovanni’, and Pedrillo’s romanza, 
‘Schiava restO benché gentil’, from ‘Il Se- 
raglio’, the terzettino ‘Soave sia il ventd’ 
(curtailed) from ‘Cosi fan tutte’, and ‘Bas- 
tien und Bastienne’ music are other operatic 
sources drawn upon. 

Then the theme of the A Major Piano 
Sonata variations is used effectively for a 
humming chorus, the piano playing two of 
the variations solo as an interlude, while 
the ‘Turkish March’ from the same sonata 
supplies an instrumental episode later. 
Thrice-welcome old friends are the ‘Cradle 
Song’ and ‘The Violet’, and one of the 
‘Frihlingslieder’ is turned into a gay little 
nursery rhyme. : 

Such a work as this is truly educational 
musicallv in the best sense of the word 
And while, inevitably, some of the music 
is not easy to sing accurately and cleanly 
its irresistible charm, nevertheless, will lure 
the groups it is planned for to make the 
necessary effort. 


"—BRIEFER MENTION—s 


Solo Voice: 


‘I Heard a Brooklet Gushing’, by Ed- 
ward J. Loder (1813-65). An interesting 
and attractive setting, with an especially 
effective piano accompaniment, of the text 
used by Schubert in ‘Wohin’. Reprinted 
from ‘An Anthology of Song’ by John 
Goss. ‘Cradle Song’, by Robin Milford. 
William Blake’s poem, ‘Sleep, Sleep, 
Beauty Bright’, in a setting that has dis- 
tinctive merit in itself but reflects little 
of the tender and imaginative beauty of the 


verses. In a medium key with rather high 
tessitura (Oxford. New York: Carl 
Fischer). 


‘Who so Dwelleth Under the Defense’, 
by J. Christopher Marks. A fine, digni- 
fied religious song for high voice, based on 
words from Psalm 91. A bit of melodic 
recitative leads into a flowing vocal line 
amply expressive of the text and culminat- 
ing in an impressive ending (H. W. Gray). 


‘M’appari tutt” amor’, by Friedrich von 
Flotow. The familiar tenor aria from 
‘Martha’ now added to the New York 
publishers’ ‘Operatic Anthology’ series and 
provided with a tasteful and simple piano 
accompaniment by Carl Deis (Schirmer). 


‘Hymn to Spring’, by L. H. Flood. The 
words, written by the composer, and the 
rhythmic vitality of the music are more 
engaging than the arbitrary, unspontaneous 
shaping of the line and the rather angular 
harmonies. (London: Paxton). 


‘Mountain Men’, by R. S. Stoughton. 
A good, rousing song for a baritone, with 
a swinging rhythm and a voice part that 
successfully escapes the temptation to be 
commonplace (Presser). 


‘Love Is Such a Gentle Thing’ and ‘Will 
The 


You Be Mine’, by Gustay Klemm. 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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‘Cuckoo Song’, “The Queen’s Men’ and 
‘Cities and Thrones and Powers’, by Vic- 
tor Hely-Hutchinson. Three well-conceived 
settings of poems by Rudyard Kipling. in- 
spiring material in themselves. Virile in 
spirit, they are essentially a man’s songs. 
The music of the first aptly reflects the jo- 
cund vein of the poem, while the setting of 
the beautiful text of “The *s Men’ is 
especially marked by fine dignity of treat- 
ment. All published in a medium kev, the 
‘Cuckoo Song’ making the most severe de- 


mands as to range (Elkin. New York: 
Galaxy ). 
‘Wild Rose’ (‘Noibara’) by Toshiko 


Sekiya. A florid song rather crudely writ- 
ten and lacking variety of treatment of the 
highly embellished line im the different 
stanzas, but somewhat effective in its ir- 
responsible gaiety, nevertheless, for a color- 
atura soprano. Published in two keys, high 
and medium, within the same cover, though 
no mezzos would be likely to attempt it. 
The composer is herself a singer, of Italian 
stage experience (Tokyo: Sakurakai). 


Organ: 

Twelve Easy Arrangements for the 
Hammond Organ. A collection of favorite 
airs and other compositions designed to 
meet the demands for simply scored organ 
music created by the organ’s returr to 
favor as a home instrument. The March 
from ‘Aida’, Liszt’s third ‘Liebestraum’, 
placed in the key of G and necessarily 
pretty thinly skeletonized. Braga’s hardy 
‘Angel’s Serenade’, the “Song to the Eve- 
ning Star’ from “Tannhauser’, Schubert’s 
‘Ave Maria” and the ‘Blue Danube’ 
Waltzes are supplemented by “Sweet and 
Low’, Gottschalk’s ‘Softly Now the Light 
of Day’, Moore's “Beliewe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms’ and other old- 
time favorites. The contents are supposed 
to represent the crystallized result of ques- 
tionnaires sent out to ascertam what was 
most desired, after more complicated com- 
positions that received the most requests 
had to be discarded. But why such espe- 
cially demanded compositions as the Schr- 
bert Serenade, the Handel Largo and the 
Londonderry Air had to be omitted in 
favor of the less-demanded ‘Over the 
Waves’ and “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie’ is not readily apparent 
(Hammond Organ Co.). 


Chamber Music: 

Fifth String Quartet. by Béla Bartdk. 
Recently issued, this is the quartet in char- 
acteristic idiom by the Hungarian modern- 
ist that had its premiére at the hands of 
the Kolisch Quartet at the Coolidge Music 
Festival in Washington in April, 1935. Con- 
sisting of five movements, an Allegro, an 
Adagio molto, a Scherzo, an Andante and 
a Finale, it requires a little over twenty- 
seven and a half minutes for performance 
(Universal. New York: Assoc.) 


Fourth String Quartet, by G. Francesco 
Malipiero. A 1934 work by the Italian 
modernist, dedicated to Elizabeth S. Cool- 
idge. It is in one short movement (only 
twenty-one pages in score). with long- 
breathed, definitely contoured themes, end- 
ing in a peculiarly effective alternation of 
the agitated opening subject, in its original 
form and inverted, and the other most fre- 
quently employed theme. String Quartet 
in A Minor, by Fini Henriques. Char- 
acterized by the Copenhagen composer’s 
comprehensive resourcefulness in writing. 
this abounds in impetuous energy, but at 
the same time offers much diversity of 
mood. Its three movements are a stirring 
Allegro energico, an atmospheric Adagio. 
broken into by a gav Scherzando interlude. 

1 an exceptionally brilliant Finale, con- 

ved almost orchestrally. (Hansen) 


_ Fourth String Quartet. by Conrad Beck. 
three short movements and $® much more 
adily negotiable than most of the chamber 
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THREE EFFECTIVE NEW SONGS 
BY FRANK LA FORGE APPEAR 
F ROM the pen of Frank La Forge come 
three new songs, ‘Grieve Not, Beloved’, 
‘The Sand’ and ‘Sunset’, published by G. 
Ricordi & Co. In all the unerring instinct 
for telling vocal ef- 
fects and the experi- 
enced craftsmanship 
of the composer are 
in impressive evi- 
dence. The first of 
the three offers, per- 
haps, the greatest op- 
portunity for vocal 
brilliance, and it also 
has the advantage of 
a lyric accompani- 
ment that suggests a 
violin obliggato. In 
fact, if played by the 
violin it would fur- 
ther enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of the song, which is dedicated 
to Richard Crooks, the words being by 
Mildred Crooks. 

*‘The Sand’, too, has a good lyric line, 
while the setting in general is an apt re- 
flection of the changing moods of Edwin 
McKinley’s poem. ‘Sunset’, with words by 
Desire E. Carret, is a bit of pictorial im- 
pressionism, creating a tangible mood, the 
vocal line having the character of an ex- 
pressively melodic and freely treated reci- 
tative. Against it and offsetting it, the 
excellent piano part builds a persistent and 
definitely moulded design, which completes 
the formal balance. A French translation 
is supplied for this song, which also is dedi- 
cated to Richard Crooks. 

The same publishers have issued two 
new songs by Pietro Cimara, ‘I Wait, O 
Lord’ (‘Preghiera’) and ‘Never’. The for- 
mer is a good religious song for low voice 
with text by Giuseppe Giusti and an Eng- 
lish translation by Lorraine Noel Finley, 
author of the words of ‘Never’, a song less 
satisfactory, partly because of the disturb- 
ing tendency shown to place accents on 
weak syllables, thus introducing a popular 
syncopated effect in certain measures at va- 
riance with the general character of the 
music otherwise. 

Then there are also two instantly effec- 
tive Italian songs by Vincenzo De Cres- 
cenzo, ‘Folle Visione’ (‘Vision of Folly’), 
with a sensuous Italian lyric swing that 
makes it inevitably grateful for any singer. 
and ‘Notte d’Amore’ (‘Night of Love’), a 
composition of somewhat higher order and 
with a more nostalgic turn of the line. Both 
are supplied with English translations be- 
side the Italian lyrics. Finally, there is an 
Italian serenade, a ‘serenatella’, by C. To- 
manelli and R. Preziosi, entitled ‘Matenat’ 
‘e Primmavera’, conceived in more or less 
conventional style but flowing, attractive, 
ingratiating. It has been sung by Mario 
Cozzi, to whom it is dedicated, and only 
the Italian text is given. 


Frank La Forge 











music of present-day composers as to com- 
mend itself to players in search of novelties 
not bristling with formidable difficulties. 
The spacious format and the type adopted, 
which make it much more readable than 
most scores of the kind, are prepossessing 
points. (Schott. New York: Assoc.). 


Piano, Educational: 

Impromptu-Etudes, Op. 56, Bk. 2, by 
Trygve Torjussen. The second five of ten 
studies in the Norwegian composer’s char- 
acteristic vein, pleasingly melodic and 
fluently written, in salon style. The Rondino 
is especially good for practice in finger fa- 
cility, while the Arabesque is the best of 
the set from a strictly musical standpoint. 
The others are a Capriccio, an Improviso 
and an Allegro Energico. (Schmidt). 


‘By the Fireside’: ‘Frolicking Flames’, 
‘Dance of the Poker’, ‘Shovel and Tongs’, 
‘Glowing Embers’, by Dwight Conn. The 
third and fourth are the best of these four 
pieces published under one cover. (Com- 
posers Press). 


‘Little Pictures’, by E. Markham Lee. 
Twelve very easy pieces with attractive 
titles that in some instances are well match- 
ed by the music. They are all consistently 


written and free from forced harmonies. 
(Elkin & Co. New York). 


‘Clap Your Hands’, ‘Don’t Wait for 
Roses’, ‘Dream Time’, by Ernest Harry 
Adams. The first and third are especially 
to be commended, the one for its crisp 
rhythmic feeling, the other for its gentle 
lullaby melodiousness. The second one is 
not so well adapted for teaching purposes 
as it is not kept so uniformly in character. 
‘A Ship Came Sailing’, by G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer. An engaging little boat song 
with a good rhythmic swing, offering useful 
technical practice. (Schmidt). 


‘The Toy Parade’, by Victor Landau. 
Very simple little scherzando piece mostly 
in detached quarter notes. (J. Fischer). 


Piano Solo: 


‘See What His Love Can Do’, tenor aria 
from church cantata, No. 85, by J. S. Bach, 
arranged by Hubert J. Foss. A piano ver- 
sion contrived with admirable discretion of 
a beautiful air, worthy of a place along 
with the pianist’s familiar Bach chorale 
prelude repertoire. ‘Dido’s Lament’ (‘When 
I Am Laid in Earth’) from ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ by Henry Purcell, arranged by 
Phyllis Tate. A faithfully simple and dig- 
nified version of a classic air that does not 
lend itself very effectively to piano solo 
purposes (Oxford, New York: Carl 
Fischer). 


‘Bramshaw Folly’, by Christopher le 
Fleming. A piece of unusual character by 
one of the newer English composers, a little 
difficult to ‘place’ at first, but marked by 
pronounced individuality and boldness of 
theme and treatment. The rather cryptic 
title would seem to need some elucidation 
for the public here (Chester). 


Rondino, Op. 56, by Trygve Torjussen. 
Continuous running work, mainly in the 
right hand but taken over by the left in 
the brief middle part and eventually en- 
compassing practically the entire keyboard. 
Pleasing and technically excellent, writ- 
ten with the pianistic sureness of effect 
characterisitc of this Norwegian composer 
(Schmidt). 


Capriccio, by John B. Fontana. A four- 
page piece to be highly commended as a 
study for technical fluency but richer in 
notes than in musical substance (Ricordi). 


Harp: . 

Prelude in D Minor; Mélodie Impromp- 
tu, by Sister Florence Thérése. Two ad- 
mirably conceived and written solos by a 
composer who evidently has a first-hand 
knowledge of the resources of the instru- 
ment. The Prelude has a broad, dignified 
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main theme, to which the middle section 
subject offers a suitable but not too dis- 
turbing contrast, while the Mélodie Im- 
promptu, in E flat Minor, technically more 
elaborate, has a certain aspiring beauty that 
seems to be intensified by the color of the 
key chosen. Both pieces have a notably 
substantial musical essence (Carl Fischer). 


School Choruses: 


‘Thirty Minutes with Stephen Foster’, 
by H. L. Bland. A musical play based on 
a “dramatic episode in the life of the great 
American composer”, in which the incident 
of his giving up his attempt to follow a 
business life is treated without anv element 
of dramatic impact after a promising build- 
up. The composer’s songs used are ‘Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair’, ‘Old Black 
Joe’, ‘Oh! Susanna’, ‘Beautiful Dreamer’, 
‘My Old Kentucky Home’ and ‘Old Folks 
at Home’. Detailed directions are given 
as to the costumes of the principals (Foster, 
his mother, his sweetheart, a family friend 
and a colored maid) and the chorus, light- 
ing effects, scenery, and so on, and school 
boys and girls will doubtless enjoy sing- 
the songs and dressing up even in the 
absence of dramatic climax (Belwin). 


Two Pianos: 

‘Sevilla’ by Albeniz, Marche from ‘The 
Love of the Three Oranges’ by Prokofieff, 
and Nocturne by Respighi, all arranged by 
Felix Guenther. The first two lend them- 
selves to two-piano expansion without any 
serious loss of character and even gain im 
effectiveness, perhaps, through the process, 
the ‘Sevilla’ becoming more colorful and the 
Marche more brilliant. But forcing the 
delicate Respighi nocturne into the larger 
framework is a case of breaking the butter- 
fly on a wheel that cannot be excused on 
any grounds. ‘Bug Burlesque’ by Beatrice 
Rodick is a short march-time piece in popu- 
lar style (Marks). 


Two Pianos, Four Hands: 

‘Tape Machine Tattle’, ‘Rhythm Regis- 
ter’, by ‘Stringy’ Malone. The composer's 
own expansions for two pianos of two jazzy 
pieces of effective rhythmic character well 
adapted for ‘popular’ radio programs 
‘Rhythm Register’ has a somewhat more 
plastic melodic physiognomy than have 
most other pieces of this kind. (London: 
Keith Prownse & Co. New York.) 


Sonatina, by David Diamond. A com- 
position in three brief movements, a Largo 
Assai, an Allegretto and an Allegro Vivace, 
the whole covering only eight short pages 
Written with a forced sophistication but 
musically quite empty. While there is little 
choice to be made among the movements 
the third is perhaps the best. (Proem 
Press). 
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PITTSBURGH REVIVES 
ITS ORCHESTRA 


Otte Klemperer Reshapes Sym- 
phony with Many New Men— 
Underwriting Generous 


PrrrspurcH, Oct. 20.—Pittsburgh 
music lovers are keen with anticipation 
ower the reorganization of the Pitts- 
bargh Symphony under the masterful 
drection of Otto Klemperer. Its first 
hearimg was a brief contribution to the 
program of the opening of the National 
Welfare Fund. Then, a few days be- 
fore the opening concert, the manage- 
ment issued a general invitation to the 
public to attend a rehearsal in Syria 
Mosque, where some alterations on the 
stage have helped the acoustics of the 
vast hall. 

New first-stand men, younger players 
from about town, and a new enthusiasm 
aroused by generous underwriting has 
put mew life into this orchestra, and 
Pittsburgh is hoping to compete with 
the major orchestras of the country. 
The program for the first evening con- 
cert, om Thursday, Oct. 21, including 
the Bach-Weiner Toccata, Debussy’s 
“Nuages et Fetes’, Strauss’s ‘Tod und 
Verklarung’, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, all to be repeated at the Fri- 
day matimee in Carnegie Music Hall, 
with Olin Downes commenting upon 
the music. 

J. Frep LissFe_t 





OPERA GUILD ‘AT HOME’ 


Metrepelitan Organization to Hear 
Lette Lehmann in Strauss Works 


When the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
holds its annual “At Home” on Friday, 
Nov. 26, in the opera house, it will hear 
Lotte Lehmann sing some of the Mars- 
challim’s arias from Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier.” Artur Bodanzky will 
comduct the opera orchestra, which will 
play some selections from the opera be- 
sides accompanying Mme, Lehmann. 
The Guild will also hear a talk by Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, Mrs. August Belmont, chairman 
of the guild, announced. 

Other artists of the Metropolitan will 
appear in addition to Mme. Lehmann, 
who is to sing in the Strauss opera this 
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season. Charles Hackett and Susanne 
Fisher assisted Olga Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski in the first lecture of the Guild’s 
Layman’s Opera Course given Oct. 20 
at the Hotel Pierre. 


PERFORMANCES PLANNED 
BY DANCE INTERNATIONAL 





Modern and Ballet Companies to Give 
Programs at Centre Theatre— 
Exhibits Scheduled 


Regular festivals of international 
scope in New York may be presaged by 
the internatoinal dance exposition to be 
held in Rockefeller Center under the 
auspices of which two large dance per- 
formances and fifteen afternoon recitals 
are planned, according to Anne Mor- 
gan, one of the sponsors of the ex- 
hibition. Five ballet companies will be 
invited to appear at the first perform- 
ance, to be given Nov. 12 in the Cen- 
ter Theatre. They are the American 
Ballet, the Ballet Caravan, the Philadel- 
phia Ballet, directed by Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, the Mordkin Ballet and the 
Chicago Opera Ballet under the direc- 
tion of Ruth Page. 


Five modern dance groups, those of 


Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
Hanya Holm, Tamiris and Charles 
Weidman, will be asked to give the 


second performance at the Center The- 
atre on Jan. 2. Folk-dance groups rep- 
resenting various nations will give the 
afternoon series in the Rainbow Room. 
The exposition will be known as the 
Dance International and will have 
headquarters in the International 
Building, where it will exhibit paint- 
ings, sculpture, etchings, stage designs, 
books, photographs and motion pictures 
related to the dance from Nov. 29 to 
Jan. 2. The committee appointed by the 
directors to invite the dance organiza- 
tions to participate includes Margaret 
N. D’Houbler, Arnold Genthe, Mary 
Wood Hinman, Malvina Hoffman, 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, Anne Morgan and 
Louise Branch, who is chairman of the 
executive board. 





Lawrence, Kans., Chorus Reorganized 


LAwReENcE, Kans., Oct. 20.—The 
Lawrence Choral Union, which from 
1923 to 1929 played an important part 
in the musical life of the University of 
Kansas and surrounding territory, after 
a cessation of nine years has been re- 
organized under the leadership of Dr. 
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Otto Miessner, head of the department 
of Public School Music at the Univer- 
sity. It will give a performance ot 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ by Dr. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, with an orchestra and 
distinguished soloists, in the early 
spring. 


CHATHAM SQUARE SCHOOL 
TO OFFER SCHOLARSHIPS 





New Institution for Pupils of Limited 
Means Incorporated by New 
York Regents 
The Chatham Square Music School, 
211 Clinton Street, newly organized and 
incorporated by the Board of Regents 
under the New York State Educational 
Law, has been founded as an endowed 
and non-profit making institution for 
pupils of limited means. Samuel 
Chotzinoff and Hedi Katz will be the 
heads. The school’s curriculum will in- 
clude elementary and advanced study, to 
be given by a permanent and a visiting 
faculty. Scholarships will be offered to 
talented persons of insufficient means 
and fine instruments lent to especially 
deserving students. The school will be 
associated in its work with the clinic 
for gifted children at New York Uni- 

versity. 
Members of the faculty will include 
Roger Sessions, Mr. Chotzinoff, Ruvin 


Heifetz, Samuel Barlow, Margaret 
Leddy, Josephine Schein, Fanny. Lhe- 
vinne, David Sherry, Liev Rosanoff, 


M. Lichstein, Rebecca Davidson, Elsa 
Huston, Miriam Gideon, Hans Weiner, 
Fe Alf, Pauline Apanowitz, Beatrice 
Van Bergh, Vera Maurina Press, Flo- 
rence Easton, William Kroll and Mosa 
Havivi. 

The trustees are George Backer, 
Courtlandt D. Barnes, Jr., Mr. Chotzi- 
noff, David Sarnoff and Charles Mc- 
Kim Norton. Registration at the school 
started on Sept. 8. 


ROSA PONSELLE GIVES 
RECITAL IN ATLANTA 








Soprano Inaugurates Season of All 
Star Concert Series with 
Varied Program 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 20.—Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, inaugurated the season of the 


All Star Concert Series, on Oct. 14, at 
the Fox Theatre. 

Marvin McDonald is the local man- 
ager, the series being sponsored jointly 
by the Atlanta Music Clubs, Mrs. Thad 
Morrison, president, and the Atlanta 
Philharmonic Society, William O. Ar- 
naud, president. 

Miss Ponselle gave a characteristic 
program consisting of arias and songs 
of Verdi, Bizet, Tchaikovsky, Veracini, 
Korngold, W olf- Ferrari, Widor, Hig- 
gins, Grieg, Brewer, Rachmaninoff and 
La Forge. Stuart Ross was the accom- 
panist. In his solo groups he offered 
works of Bach-Kelberine, Bach-Sama- 
roff, Brahms and Chopin. 

John B. Hoffman, baritone, faculty 
member of the University of Georgia in 
Athens, and the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music, was recently elected director 
of the choral unit of the Atlanta Phil- 
harmonic Society. Georg Lindner is 
conductor of the orchestral unit. 

Joseph Ragan, organist and choir- 
master of all Saints Episcopal Church, 
is giving a series of Organ Vespers 
each Sunday afternoon during October. 





Hi. K. S. 
At the recent exposition at Frank- 
fort-am-Main, a collection of works of 


contemporary composers of seventeen 
nations was among the exhibits. 


COAST CONTRACT 
CONCLUDED BY AGMA 


Agreement Covers Employment 
Conditions and Wages for 
Chorus Singers 


After negotiations lasting nearly a 
month, the American Guild of Musical 
Artists, of which Lawrence Tibbett is 
president, has concluded a contract with 
the Southern California Symphony As- 
sociation, to run for one year. This 
agreement guarantees “AGMA shop” 
and outlines conditions of employment 
and minimum wages for chorus singers 
employed by the Association at the 
Hollywood Bowl and elsewhere. Its 
provisions are as follows: 

(1) The Association recognizes AGMA 
as the exclusive collective bargaining agent 
for all solo singers, solo instrumentalists, 
solo dancers, stage directors, stage man- 
agers, and promoters and for all chorus 
singers and ballet dancers employed by 
the Association for Grand Opera, Concert, 
Recital and Oratorio. 

(2) Any artist in the above category 
employed by, or who performs for, the As- 
sociation, will be a member of AGMA in 
good standing and the Association agrees 
to make such AGMA membership a stipu- 
lation in the engagement of artists in all 
future contracts. 

(3) The Association agrees not to make 
any written contracts with any artist with- 
out AGMA’s written approval and no oral 
contract shall be deemed to contain any 
provsions at variance with this agreement 
The Association agrees to allow AGMA 
delegates to check any performance at the 
Hollywood Bowl or elsewhere. 

(4) AGMA agrees to accept as a mem- 
ber any artist the Association wishes to 
employ, except that AGMA retains the 
right to suspend or expel any member with 
the provision that such suspension or ex- 
pulsion will not prevent the artist from 
finishing any contractional engagement 
in progress. 

(5) The agreement provides for a 
chorus of 100 for use in all productions 1 


the Hollywood Bowl and elsewhere. The 
Chorus will consist of forty “Senior 
Chorus” singers, thirty “Junior Chorus” 


singers and thirty “Auditors” who will be 
chosen by an audition board consisting of 
three members of AGMA and three repre- 
sentatives of the Association Senior 
choristers shall receive for operatic work 
$16.50 a nerformance and $1 a rehearsal 
beyond 10 hours of rehearsal: junior 
choristers to receive $10 and Auditors $4 
a performance. Before junior choristers or 
auditors can be used the fortw seniors must 
be emploved. In non-operatic work choris- 
ters to receive $10 a nerformance and pay 
for rehearsal hevond 8 hours 

(6) All artists must hereafter be paid 
in cash 

(7) The Association agrees not to de- 
mand anv commission, agent’s fee or book- 
ing fee from anv artist in its employ 
being con- 
festival at 
‘Inhivenie en Au- 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 
TWO OPERA GROUPS 


Columbia Company and Popular 
Opera Association Each 
Give ‘Rigoletto’ 

WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 20—A 
performance of ‘Rigoletto’ opened the 
season on Oct. 12. It was given by the 
Columbia Opera Company of New York 
in a week’s engagement in the Rialto 
Theatre. 

The difficulty with presenting opera 
in the Capital has been the lack of an 
opera house. This problem is being met 
this season in two ways. The Washing- 
ton Popular Opera Association, which 
made its debut with the Columbus Day 
performance of ‘Rigoletto’, plans to 
adapt productions to the limitations of 
Constitution Hall’s stage, which is hard- 
ly more than a concert shell. The visit- 
ing opera troupe met the deficiency by 
acquiring for the duration of its stay 
one of the downtown theatres. 

For the Washington association, Paul 
Arlt designed a set of scenes that proved 
effective, if simple, and Amelia Conti, 
the artistic director, and Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri, the conductor, were to be 
credited with a moving performance. 


Grazzini Makes Debut 


Sylvia Grazzini, the Gilda, a former 
Washingtonian, made her debut and had 
to combat a slight attack of nervous- 
ness. But approval she drew from her 
audience with ‘Caro Nome’ gave her 
confidence, and by the time the opera 
was over she had shown she has a voice 
of quality and of promise. 

Ralph Errole was the Duke, Angelo 
Pilotto sang the title role; Leopoldo 
Guttierrez, Count Monterone; Giuseppe 
Gravina, Sparafucile; Anne Yago Mc- 
Guffey, Maddalena; Cecilia  Belleri, 
Countess Ceprano; Giuseppe Fantini, 
Count Ceprano; Carlo de Cesare, Borza, 
and Francesco Bozza Marullo. This 
cast had the able support of the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus. 

Among the principals to be heard with 
the Columbia Company during the week 
are, Mr. Errolle, Louise Cazelotti, 
Mario Palermo, Rocca  Pandiscio, 
Louisa Coranina and Alfredo Chigi. 
The company is under the general direc- 
tion of Armand Bagarozy, and is here 
under the management of the T. Ar- 
thur Smith Concert Bureau. 

Scheduled for performance are ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Faust’, 
‘Barber of Seville’, ‘Traviata’, ‘Martha’, 
‘Carmen’, Lucia di Lammermoor’, and 
‘Il Trovatore’. Jay WaLz 








OPERA IN BALTIMORE 





Columbia Company Gives Ten Works in 
Week’s Engagement 

Battimore, Oct. 20.—The Columbia 
Opera Company of New York, Armand 
Bagarozy, general director, prefaced the 
‘urrent music season with a week’s en- 
gagement at the Maryland Theatre, pre- 
senting adequate performances of ten 
yperas chosen from the standard reper- 
toire. 

The series opened with Joseph Im- 
brogulio, as local guest conductor, who 
gave a convincing reading to ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’. Umberto Mugnai, and 
Emerson Buckley, conductors, Elda Er- 
cole, Luisa Coronina, Martha Errole, 
Louise Caselotti, Isabelle Allen, Gretch- 
en Haller, Rita Taft, Mario Palermo, 
Ralph Errole, Alfred Chigi, Lloyd Har- 
ris, Anthony Meli, Rocco Pandiscio, 
Bernard Polande, Philip Whitfield and 
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other vocalists gave good performances. 
The divertissement by the Baltimore 
Ballet, choreography by Edith Joesting 
and Vera Hax, contributed to the pre- 
sentations. 

The William Albaugh Concert Bu- 
reau began its local program with the 
appearance of the Jooss Ballet at the 
Lyric on Oct. 9. Pantomime, dance, 
gesture, costuming and physical delinea- 
tion held the audience’s attention. 

F. C. B. 


CHICAGOANS AGAIN 
ON MILWAUKEE LIST 


Symphony to Return for Ten 
Concerts — “Walkiire” and 
“Lakme” Promised 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 20.—Ten concerts 
will be given at the Pabst Theatre dur- 
ing the season by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Dr. Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, and Hans Lange, associate con- 
— The season will begin on Oct. 
25. 

The Chicago Grand Opera Company 
will come to the Auditorium on Oct. 
30 with Lily Pons in ‘Lakme’, and with 
Flagstad on Dec. 14, in ‘Die Walkiire’. 
The Civic Concert Association an- 
nounced a course of five concerts to 
be given at the Auditorium, beginning 
on Nov. 3 with Fritz Kreisler. The 
other artists engaged are Marion An- 
derson, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, Shan-Kar and his Hindu 
Ballet. 








Arion Opens Season 


The Arion Musical Society opened 
its season Oct. 18 with the Don Cos- 
sack chorus. They will also present 
Ted Shawn and his Dancers, The New 
English Singers, and Dalies Frantz, 
pianist. The Lyric Male Chorus, Her- 
man F. Smith directing, will start the 
season on Nov. 4 with Nino Martini 
as guest soloist. 

The Society of Musical Arts will 
give their usual five concerts for the 
purpose of giving young artists a pro- 
fessional debut. 

The society of Milwaukee Pianists 
lists five major events: Bartlett and 
Robertson, duo-pianists; Poldi Mildner, 
Guiomar Novaes, Rudolf Serkin and 
Josef Lhevinne. 

ANNA R. RoBINSON 





Flagstad Sings in Louisville 

LovIsviL_e, Ky., Oct. 20.—Kirsten 
Flagstad, under the auspices of the 
Louisville Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, opened the musical season on 
Oct. 6 at Memorial Auditorium before 
a capacity audience. Four Lieder by 
Richard Strauss, three Grieg songs, an 
American group, and excerpts from 
Wagner’s works formed the program. 
Edwin MacArthur was the accompanist. 
Other artists to appear in the series are 
the Jooss Ballet on Nov. 13, the Gor- 
don String Quartet on Dec. 9, John 
Charles Thomas on Feb. 23, and José 
Iturbi on March 24. 





NBC Music Appreciation Notebooks 
Issued 

Student notebooks, including series 
A, B, C and D and and instructor’s 
manual, for the NBC Music Apprecia- 
tion hour conducted by Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, were issued recently. The 
first concert was scheduled for Oct. 22. 
The notebooks were prepared by Charles 
H. Farnsworth and Lawrence Abbott. 


Erno Balogh to Appear 
In Piano Recitals 


Coach and Accompanist to Play Con- 
certs under Judson Management 
Erno Balogh, Hungarian-American 

pianist and accompanist, recently signed 








Toppo 
Erno Balogh 


a contract to appear under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Judson and will be 
heard in recital during the coming sea- 
son. 

On Oct. 3 Mr. Balogh was heard as 
soloist with the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra under the baton of Erno 
Rapee on the Radio City Hour broad- 
cast. He appeared as soloist with the 
Federal Symphony at the Theatre of 
Music on Aug. 23, playing Liszt’s Con- 
certo in A. Louis Kroll conducted. The 
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pianist was also one of the artists 
presented on the RCA Magic Key 
broadcast on Aug. 8. 





Isa Mcllwraith to Teach at Mount 
Holyoke College 


South Haptey, Mass., Oct. 20.— 
Miss Isa Mcllwraith has been appointed 
a lecturer with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of music at 
Mount Holyoke College, it is announced 
by President Roswell Gray Ham. A 
graduate of Barnard College, Miss Mc- 
Ilwraith holds an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University and the degree of 
M. Sacr. Mus. from Union Theological 
Seminary. For the last three years she 
has been at the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music where she held a fel- 
lowship in orchestral conducting. At 
Mount Holyoke Prof. MclIlwraith will 
teach elementary harmony and modern 
music. 





Philadelphia Academy to Offer 
Scholarships 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Acad- 
emy of Vocal Arts, Dr. Edgar Milton 
Cooke, dean, will award five scholar- 
ships to the winners of the final audi- 
tions which will be held at the Academy 
on Nov. 24. The scholarships are for 
two soprano voices, one mezzo-soprano, 
one tenor, and one bass. 





Stassévitch to Conduct in Montreal 


Paul Stassévitch, violinist and con- 
ductor, will lead the orchestra of the 
Societé des Concerts Symphoniques of 
Montreal in a return engagement on 
Dec. 10. He will also be heard in a 
number of appearances as violin soloist 
during a two-week Southern tour from 
Oct. 19 to Nov. 1. 
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‘Rosenkavalier’ Reported for 
First Week—Roster of 
Singers Announced 
Although not officially announced, 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde’ is reli- 
ably reported to have been chosen as 
the opera for the opening night of the 
1937-38 season at the Metropolitan, 
with Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz 
Melchior in the titular roles, Artur 
Bodanzky as conductor and Leopold 
Sachse in charge of the stage. The re- 
vival of Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’ is re- 
ported scheduled for the first week, pos- 
sibly on the second night. The season 
of sixteen weeks, a fortnight longer 
than last season, will open on Nov. 29 
and continue until March 20. It will 
mark the Metropolitan’s fifty-fifth year 
and will be the third under the gen- 
eral management of Edward Johnson. 
The Metropolitan’s annual prospec- 
tus, just issued, lists novelties and re- 
vivals as previously announced, as fol- 
lows: ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, for which the 
English translation is credited to 
George Mead; ‘The Man Without A 
Country’, by Walter Damrosch, with 
English text by Arthur Guiterman; 
three works by Richard Strauss, ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier’, ‘Elektra’ and ‘Salome’, 
to be sung in German; ‘Roméo et Juli- 
ette’ by Gounod, in French; ‘Otello’ by 
Verdi, in Italian; ‘Don Giovanni’, by 
Mozart, in Italian; ‘Il Barbiere di Sivig- 

lia’ by Rossini, in Italian. 

No additions are announced for the 
staff of conductors and stage managers, 
though Erich Leinsdorf is a new name 
in the list of assistant conductors. Rich- 
ard Hageman, who conducted several 
performances last season, will not re- 
turn. The ballet will again be the 
American Ballet. New singers engaged, 
as announced previously, are Marita 
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Farell and Rose Pauly, sopranos; Enid 
Szantho, contralto; Carl Hartmann, Jan 
Kiepura, and Bruno Landi, tenors; 
Carlo Tagliabue, baritone ; Adolf Vogel, 
bass-baritone, Nicola Moscona, basso- 
cantante. Among singers who appeared 
in the Metropolitan’s spring seasons, 
the following have been retained on the 
list of artists: Maxine Stellman, Rosa 
Tentoni, and Helen Traubel, sopranos ; 
Donald Dickson, Daniel Harris and 
Robert Weede, baritones. 

Singers whose names were on the 
roster last season but are not on that 
for the new opera year include: Stella 
Andreva, Thalia Sabanieéva, Ina Bour- 
skaya and Eduard Habich. As an- 


nounced, the new roster is as follows: 
SOPRANOS: Josephine Antoine, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Pearl Besuner, Natalie Bodanya, Vina Bovy, 
Hilda Burke, Gina Cigna, Muriel Dickson, Flor- 
ence Easton, Marita Farell (new), 
Fisher, Kirsten re: stad, Dusolina Giannini, 
Margaret Halstead, Helen Jepson, Irene Jessner, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Lottie Lehmann, Dorothee 
Manski, eena Mario, Edith Mason, Grace 
Moore, Eide Norena, Rose Paul y (new), Lily 
Pons, Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Bidu 
Sayao, Maxine Stellman (new), Charlotte Sy- 
mons, Rosa Tentoni (new), Helen Traubel (new), 
Elda Vettori, Thelma Votipka. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO AND CONTRALTOS: 
Karin Branzell, Lwucielle Browning, Bruna 
Castagna, Doris Doe, Anna Kaskas, Kathryn 
Meisle, Helen Olheim, Irra_ Petina, Gladys 
Swarthout, Enid Szantho (new), Marion Telva, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Gertrud Wettergren. 
TENORS: Max Altglass, Paul Althouse, An- 
gelo Bada, Joseph Bentonelli, Arthur Carron, 
Mario Chamlee, Hans Clemens, Richard Crooks, 
Charles Hackett, Carl Hartmann (new), Frederick 
Jagel, Jan Kiepura (new), Charles Kullmann, 
Bruno Landi (new), Karl Laufkoetter, Rene 
Maison, Giovanni Martinelli, Nino Martini, 
Lauritz Melchior, Giordano 
Rasely, Sydney Rayner, 


Susanne 


Nicholas Massue, 
Paltrinieri, George 
Armand Tokatyan. 
BARITONES: Richard Bonelli, John Brownlee, 
George Cehanovsk uis D’Angelo, Donald 
Dickson (new), Wilfred Engelman, Arnold Gabor, 
Daniel Harris (new) Julius. Huehn, Carlo Morelli, 
Friedrich Schorr, Carlo Tagliabue (new), John 
Charles Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett, Robert 
Weede (new). 

BASSES: Chase Baromeo, Norman Cordon, 
ohn Gurney, Ludwig Hofmann, Virgilio Lazzari, 
manuel List, Pompilio Malatesta, Nicola Mos- 
cona (new), Ezio Pinza, Leon Rothier, Adolf 
Vogel (new), James Wolfe. 

CONDUCTORS: Artur Bodanzky, Maurice de 
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Abravanel, Ettore Panizza, Gennaro Papi, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, Karl Riedel. 

ASSISTANT CONDUCTORS: Otello Ceroni, 
Pietro Cimara, Riccardo Dellera, Antonio 
Dell’Orefice, Erich Leinsdorf (new), Edoardo 
Petri, Kari R Riedel, Giacomo Spadoni, Vittorio 
Trucco, Frederick Vaj a, Hermann Weigert. 

CHORUS MASTERS: Fausto Cleva, Konrad 


Nota ‘AGE CERECTORS: Desire Defrere, Herbert 
Graf. ral, )copold Sec 

ERICAN "BALLET: Artistic Director 

and THE AMERICA Mr. George Balanchine; As- 

sistant Eeelvenvegber and Premier Danseur, Mr. 


William Dollar. 
LIBRARIAN: Mr. Lionel Mapleson. 





MONTEUX WILL OPEN 
NEW BROADCAST SERIES 


Engaged to Conduct NBC Symphony, 
Beginning Nov. 13—Rodzinzki Next, 
With Toscanini Starting Dec. 25 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the new NBC Sym- 
phony. Mr. Monteaux is the third con- 
ductor to be announced for the broad- 
casts planned for the new season and 
will be the first to appear, preceding 
both Artur Rodzinzki and Arturo Tos- 
canini. 

On Nov. 13, the new orchestra will 
make its debut under Mr. Monteux who 
will also appear for the next two con- 
certs. Dr. Rodzinski will wield the 
baton on Dec. 4, 11 and 18. 

Mr. Toscanini, it is announced, will 
conduct ten concerts, beginning Dec. 25. 

The NBC Symphony will be the first 
full-size, full-time, major orchestra to 
be maintained by an American broad- 
casting organization. All members are 
engaged on contracts of from forty to 
fifty-two weeks. The concerts will be 
broadcast over an NBC Red Network 
for one and one-half hours each Satur- 
day from nine to ten-thirty, p.m. 

As assistants to the concert master, 
Mischa Mishakoff, will be Jasques Gas- 
selin and Remo Bolognini. Among other 
musicians enrolled are Carlton Cooley, 
William Primrose, Osvaleo Mazzucchi, 
Jascha Schwarzmann, George Torke, 
John Vandergraaf, Phillip Sklar, John 
Wummer, Robert Bloom, George Grisez, 
William Polisi, Albert Stagliano, Ber- 
nard Baker, Gerhard Warms, William 
J. Bell, Karl Glassman, Edward Vito 
and Laura Newell. 








Giannini Called to Sing for Workers 
BITTERFELD, GERMANY, Oct. 16.— 
When the Duke of Windsor changed his 
plans to pay a visit here because of bad 
weather, Dusolina Giannini, American 
soprano, interrupted a tour to come and 
give a concert before 5,000 employes of 
the I. G. Farben Company, the German 
dye trust. She sang a program of Ger- 
man classical songs and of folk songs of 
Germany and Italy, after which a dinner 
was given in her honor. Miss Giannini 
has been touring Switzerland and Ger- 
many and singing often in the provincial 
cities for working-class audiences. After 
operatic engagements in Berlin, she 
plans to sail for New York in December. 





Perolé Quartet Schedules Concert Series 

The Perolé Quartet, Joseph Coleman 
and Max Hollaender, violins; Lillian 
Fuchs, viola, and Ernst Silberstein 
‘cello, will appear in a series of concerts 
at New York University on Nov. 3 and 
Jan. 5 and 19, besides fulfilling recital 
and radio engagements. 





“Jubilee Series” at University of Kansas 

LAWRENCE, Kans., Oct. 20.—The 
University of Kansas Concert Course 
Management, under the direction of D. 
M. Swarthout, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, this season is offering a 
“jubilee series” commemorating the 
thirty-fifth year of the concert course, 
and the fifteenth year under the present 


management. The series will comprise 
appearances by Rudolph Serkin, pianist ; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Marian An- 
derson, contralto ; The Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe; The Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic; Emanuel Feuermann, ’cell- 
ist; Vronsky and Babin, two-piano 
team; The Clavilux or Color Organ. 





Balogh Work Has World Premiere at 
Saratoga Festival 

Music by Erno Balogh, pianist and 
composer, had its world premiere at the 
Saratoga Spa Music Festival on Sept. 9 
when his Divertimento for strings was 
played by the Festival Orchestra and 
broadcast by NBC facilities. F. Charles 
Adler conducted. Other music by Mr. 
Balogh, performed recently, includes the 
song ‘Vision’ sung by both Gladys 
Swarthout and Lotte Lehmann, in 
broadcasts, and the composition ‘Within 
My Heart’, sung by Richard Bonelli 
from manuscript on Aug. 15 on the Ford 
Hour Broadcast. The Galaxy Music 
Corporation recently published the con- 
cert version of ‘Vision’ and another 
work ‘Rain’. They will also publish the 
songs ‘If I Were You, My Dad’ and 
‘Within My Heart’. 





Beethoven Club of Memphis Lists Next 
Year’s Offerings 
Mempuis, Oct. 20.—The Beethoven 
Club has announced its series of artist 
concerts for the season of 1937-38. The 
events include the St. Louis Symphony, 
the Vienna Choir Boys, Richard Crooks, 
Rose Bampton and Eugenia Buxton. 
ih 





Marcel Dupré Touring with Daughter 

Marcel Dupré, organist, is now in 
America for his sixth transcontinental 
tour, which began in October and 
will last two months. He is accom- 
panied by his daughter, Marguerite, a 
pianist, who will appear with her fa- 
ther in several joint recitals, present- 
ing a new Dupré composition for piano 
and organ, ‘Variations on Two Themes’ 





Szigeti to Return 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, will return 
to America in January. His engage- 
ments will include appearances with 
the Boston Symphony, Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Harrisburg Symphony, New 
Orleans Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 
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CHICAGO RECITALS 
VARIED IN APPEAL 


Virginia Pemberton Offers an 
Unhackneyed Program — 
Freer Music Heard 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Virginia Pember- 
ton, soprano, whose previous appearance 
here was with the Chicago City Opera 
Company when she sang Micaela in Bi- 
zet’s ‘Carmen’, was heard in recital in 
the Civic Theatre on Oct. 5 by an en- 
thusiastic and sympathetic audience. 

In a well diversified program Miss 
Pemberton disclosed a wealth of style 
and temperament and projected her 
music with fine nuances and a distinctive 
technique. The program included such 
unhackneyed arias as Puccini’s ‘In 
Quelle trine morbide’ from ‘Manon Les- 
caut’, Gounod’s ‘Message d’Amour’, from 
‘Mirelle’, as well as the aria ‘Parmi les 
lianes’ from Victor Masse’s ‘Paul et Vir- 
ginie’, The beauty of Miss Pemberton’s 
voice lies in the upper register where 
she frequently disclosed a clarity and 
directness of tone. Admirable accom- 
paniments were furnished by Jacob 
Hannemann. 

Serge Jaroff and the Don Cossacks 
gave a double bill at the Civic Opera 
House on Oct. 10. In a program of 
Russian folk music the singers included 
their own arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

Frederick Farrel, organist, together 
with Nila Stuart, soprano, and William- 
son, baritone, were heard in recital in 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 10. 





Rakauskas Offers Program 


Mariona Rakauskas, dramatic so- 
prano of the Lithuanian State Opera in 
Kaunas (an American by birth) pleased 
a large audience in the Studebaker 
Theatre with a well appointed program, 


all in Lithuanian, on Oct. 10. Birute 
Sarpalius accompanied. 
The Illinois Symphony, a WPA 


project with Nikolai Sokoloff, national 
director, as guest conductor, opened its 
season at the Great Northern Theatre 
on Oct. 10. 

Bernice Targ, pianist, was heard in 
a program containing among other 
numbers the Scherzo in B Flat Minor 
by Chopin, and the Eleventh Rhapsody 


of Liszt, at the Covenant Club on 
Oct. 3. 
Compositions by Eleanor Everest 


Freer, made up the program given by 
the Airmasters Association in tribute 
to the late Amelia Earhart Putnam, in 
the Blackstone Hotel Ballroom on Oct. 
8. John Thut, tenor; James Mitchell, 
baritone, and Kai de Vermond, bass, 
accompanied at the piano by Mary 
Formwalt, gave the program. 
M. M. 





Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch Honored 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 7, a re- 
ception was tendered to Clara Clemens 
Gabrilowitsch at the studio home of 
Lola Monti-Gorsey by the musical so- 
ciety Mailamm of which Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was honorary chairman. Miss 
Monti-Gorsey besides contributing to 
the program herself enlisted the aid of 
Selma Kramer, pianist and Mila Wel- 
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lerson, ‘cellist who opened the musical 
program with solo numbers by Fauré, 
Jéral and Ravel. Miss Kramer played 
Gabrilowitsch’s Mazurka Mélancolique 
a Scarlatti Sonata, and Chopin’s B Flat 
Polonaise. Miss Monti-Gorsey accom- 
panied herself in works by Ravel and 
two songs by Gabrilowitsch in the 
English versions by Clara Clemens. 
The artists were cordially received. 


QUAKER CITY SEASON 
HAS VIGOROUS START 


Civic Symphony Begins New 
Series—Jooss Ballet and Flag- 
stad Recital Welcomed 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Civic 
Symphony began a new series of fort- 
nightly Sunday concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Pennsylvania School of 
Fine Arts on Oct. 10, in Irvine Audi- 
torium. J. W. F. Leman conducted the 
orchestra in the Overture to Mozart’s 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, and a group of ex- 
cerpts from the Nibelungen dramas. 

The Forum presented the initial event 
of its seventeenth season and the first 
ballet program in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, on Oct. 11, when the Jooss Ballet 
appeared in “The Seven Heroes’ to mu- 
sic by Purcell; ‘Pavane’ to Ravel’s fa- 
miliar music, ‘A Ball in Old Vienna’, 
music by Lanner, and ‘The Mirror’ 
with music by Fritz Cohen. 


Flagstad Begins All Star Series 


Kirsten Flagstad appeared before an 
Academy of Music audience on Oct. 14 
in the first event in the season’s All 
Star series. She offered a group of 
Lieder by Schubert, Franz and Strauss; 
Norwegian songs, Hurum’s ‘Blonde 
Natter’, Fauré items and Wagnerian 
excerpts, and ‘Spring Came’, a song by 
her accompanist, Edwin MacArthur. 
Her artistry was impeccable. 

Among other events that crowded re- 
cent weeks, Guy Marriner gave the 
first lecture recital of his fourth an- 
nual series in Franklin Institute lecture 
hall on Oct. 10; and a Philadelphia 
Music Centre program on the same 
day offered contemporary Soviet music. 
The opening musicale in a new series 
planned by the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance presented Virginia Kendrick, con- 
tralto, accompanied by Vladimir Soko- 
loff, and Myra Reed, pianist, in a varied 
program, and Edith Bly, pianist, and 
Gertrude Bolzi, coloratura soprano, 
were heard in recital in the early part 
of October. WILLIAM E, SMITH. 











Stradivarius Quartet Begins Season’s 
Activities 

The Stradivarius Quartet, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn and Alfred Pochon, violins ; 
Marcel Dick, viola, and Iwan D’Arch- 
ambeau ’cello, began its season on Oct. 
12 with a broadcast over the NBC net- 
work on the Music Guild program. On 
Nov. 28 the Quartet will appear in New 
York at the Town Hall with the New 
Friends of Music. On Dec. 16 and 18 
they will present two programs at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., to commemorate the 200th anni- 
versary of the death of Stradivarius. 
In January and February they will tour 
the South, and in March and April the 
Pacific Coast. 





Six Orchestras to Feature Casadesus 

Robert Casadesus, French pianist, 
pianist, will be soloist with six Ameri- 
can orchestras in the coming season. 
After a Town Hall recital on Jan. 8, 


he will ay with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Louis Symphony, Kansas 
City Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
and Boston Symphony. 





Institute of Musical Art Awards 
Scholarships 
Nineteen scholarships have been 


awarded for study at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music. The following candidates are 
winners: 

Mary Eidam, Benjamin Rosler, ‘cello; Robert 
Whitney, organ; Ned Herztam, Beatrice Hyman, 
Ada Kopitz, piano; Dorothy De Lay, Herbert 
Sorkin, violin; Elwyn Carter, Donald Dame 
voice; Bernard Balaban, Louis Mastrocola, bas- 
soon; Phillip Kaplan, flute; Forrest Standley, 
Christian Woehr, French horn; Samuel Spumberg, 
oboe; Davis Shuman, trombone. Liewellyn Brom 
field, trumpet, and Jakob Garcia, tuba. 





Harrington van Hoesen Appears with 
U. S. Marine Band 

Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, 
and assistant to Frank La Forge, ap- 
peared as soloist with the United States 
Marine Band in the County Centre, 
White Plains, N. Y., on the evening 
of Sept. 28. Mr. van Hoesen sang Es- 
camillo’s aria from ‘Carmen’ and later 
a group of songs accompanied by Mr. 
La Forge at the piano. 





Savannah Music Club Elects Officers 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 5.—The board 
of directors of the Savannah Music Club 
met on Sept. 29 to formulate plans for 
the reorganization of the club. New 
officers and directors for the coming 
year were elected. Dwight James Bruce, 
who has held the office of president be- 
fore, was again elected to that position. 





TO PLAY IN ENSEMBLES 


Ernst Silberstein, in Addition to His Duties 

as ‘Cellist of the Perolé Quartet and as a 

Member of the NBC Symphony, Will Appear 

in @ Series of Chamber Music Recitals with 

Dorothy Minty, Violinist, and Margaret 

Nikoloric, Pianist, in Engelwood, N. J., on 
Nov. 5, 9 and 23. 


GQaaaereceneses cesses crease 





Stuart West is the new vice-president, 
Mrs. J. E. D. Bacon, the secretary; and 
E. Gordon Hanson, the treasurer. 





‘Uber Neuer Musik’, a treatise on the 
fundamental theoretical principles of 
modernistic music by Ernest Krenek, 
has recently been published in Vienna. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
‘MADAME BUTTERFLY’ 


Tentoni Sings Title Role in Per- 
formances Staged by 
St. Paul Association 


MINNEAPOLIs, Oct. 20.—On Oct. 14 
the St. Paul Civic Opera Association 
staged ‘Madame Butterfly’. Guy Fraser 
Harrison, who has been heard as guest- 
conductor with more or less regularity 
since his engagement with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony last Spring, was in 
charge, and had the support of fifty 
members of the symphony personnel. 

Rosa Tentoni, soprano, sang the title 
role with charm and appreciation of its 
dramatic significance. The Pinkerton 
was well handled by William Lee, a 
tenor of fluent manner and address, 
while the Suzuki benefitted by the un- 
usually skillful portrayal of Yvonne 
Poirier. 

Settings were sumptuous if a little 
on the garish side, while costuming and 
general staging were of a high standard. 
The opera was given three evening per- 
formances, and a matinee for school 
children. 


Flagstad Welcomed 


Kirsten Flagstad on Oct. 9 opened 
the St. Paul Concert association's 
course at the People’s Church. The 
Norwegian soprano gave a program 
that ranged through Richard Strauss, 
Grieg, English lyrics and the Wagner- 
ian repertoire. Her control, poise and 
rich tone contributed to a recital that 
was well-nigh perfect. Edwin Mc- 
Arthur served capably as accompanist. 

The recital of Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Ezio Pinza, which the Thursday Mus- 
ical presented at the Lyceum theater, 
was the first important event of the sea- 
son. Miss Rethberg has been a frequent 
visitor here, but Pinza made his first 
appearance on this occasion, impressing 
by his clear, open tone, his intelligence 
as interpreter and the wide range of his 
art. 

Individual songs were divided into 
two groups for each of the artists, Mr. 
Pinza offering a number of classics and 
several arias, and Miss Rethberg, 
Lieder and a Bach-Handel group. 

Joun K. SHERMAN. 





ATLANTA SEASON OPENS 





Martha Whittemore Presented by Music 
Club in Recital 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 20.—The musical 
season was formally opened by the At- 
lanta Music Club which sponsored the 
appearance of Martha Whittemore in a 
costume recital on the Morning Musi- 
cale Series on Oct. 6, at the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. Miss 
Whittemore played both the viola da 
gamba and the ’cello. The program con- 
sisted of works by Hervelois, Matthe- 
son, Laserna, Lully, Aubert, Senaille, 
Handel-Halvorsen, Faure, Bloch, Ravel 
and Dunkler. The assisting artists were 
Elinor Whittemore King, violinist, and 
Ruby Chalmers, accompanist, both of 
Atlanta. 

The club in addition to regular month- 
ly presentations of local artists will give 
a set of concerts by visiting artists, in- 
cluding Richard Crooks, tenor, on Oct. 
28; Guiomar Novaes, pianist on Dec. 
14; the Roth String Quartet on Jan. 11. 

The Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Emile Parmalee, 
dean, presented Mrs. Clarence Dickin- 
son, authority on sacred music and mem- 
ber of the faculty of Union Theological 


Seminary, New York, im a lecture, “The 
Integration of Music im the Church Ser- 
vice,” on Oct. 4. 

Anne Grace O'Callaghan, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected to the post 
of music supervisor in the high schools 
of Atlanta. 

William O. Munn, Georgia composer, 
left Atlanta recently to become manager 
of the G. Schirmer, Inc. Music Store, 
in New Orleans. m. kK. S. 





WAGNER SOCIETY PLANS 
NEW LECTURE SERIES 
Lert, Brice, Dewnes, Koledin, Mahler 
and Feder Listed as Speakers 
The Richard Wagner Society, Inc., 
is spomsoring a series of lectures to run 


through the coming season. In the first, 
which was given on Oct. 24, Dr. Ernst 
Lert, discoursed om the “Psychology 


of Music,” from the primitives to Rich- 
ard Wagner. The four music dramas 
i “The Nibelungen Ring’ will be dis- 
cussed by Antomia Brico, conductor of 
the Women’s Symphony, and Dr. Lert 
on Nov. 14, (‘Rhimegold’); on Dec. 5, 
(‘Die Walkure’); on Jan. 9, (‘Sieg- 
fried” and the first act of “Gotterdamm- 
erung’), and the remainder of “Gotter- 
dammerung’, on Feb. 13. Miss Brico 
will lecture om the first two dates, Dr. 


Lert, the last two. 

Olin Dowmes, music critic of the New 
York Tames will talk on “Sibelius, the 
Finnish Symphonist,” on March 6. 
Irving Kolodim, associate music critic 
of The Sam will lecture om “The Future 


of Opera in America” on April 10, “The 
Turning Point of Wagner’s Heritage,” 
including —— ms of Alban Berg’s 
“Wozzeck” ‘Lulu’, will be the topic 
of Fritz Mahler. director of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera, om May 1. 

A jomt lecture on lighting for the 
operatic stage is im preparation. The 
lecturers will be Dr. Lert and Abe 
Feder, lighting designer of ‘Dr. Faustus’. 





MUSIC IN SAN ANTONIO 





Seuthwest Festival Asseciation Holds 
Second Popular Concert 

San Antonto, Oct. 20—The South- 
west Festival Association held its sec- 
ond popular concert on Sept. 20 at Sun- 
ken Garden Theatre. Otto Wick con- 
ducted the chorus and Sinfonietta and 
Lois Kirkpatrick was soloist. Dr. Wick 
has been chosen conductor of the Tyler 
Symphony and will direct the fifth an- 
nual October Rose Festival at Tyler. 

A memorial tribute to Mr. Eli Hertz- 
berg, founder and life-president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, began the club’s 
season on Oct. 1 at the Anna Hertzberg 
Hall of Music. Participating were a 
string group imcluding Margery Mc- 
Farland, wiolimist; Jean McFarland, 
‘cellist; Mrs. James Calvert harp, and 
Louise Fischer organist, who played 
some of her own compositions and mu- 
sic by Framck. A quartet sang works 
by Palestrima, Bach, Franz and Hertz, 
the members including Mrs. Fred Jones, 
Charles Stome, Mrs. Zuleme H. Simp- 
son and Warren Hull. Mrs. Edwin P. 
Arneson made the address 


G. M. T. 





Philadelphia Civic Opera Plans Season 

Purapecpnia, Oct. 20.—The Civic 
Grand Opera Company, Francesco Pe- 
losi, gemeral manager, will present ten 
performances in the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 23, Dec. 6 and 28, Jan. 4 and 
20, Feb. 10, March 10 and 22, and April 
5 and 21, of works selected from the 
following: Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, Halévy’s 
‘La Juive’, Giordamo’s ‘Andrea Che- 


nier’, Gounod’s ‘Faust’, Thomas’s ‘Mig- 
non’, Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’, Puc- 
cini’s ‘Tosca’, ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly’, Verdi’s ‘Aida’, ‘La 
Traviata’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Otello’ and 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ and ‘Tristan und Isolde’. The 
company plans to visit Pittsburgh, Bal- 
‘tmore and Reading. 





Rochester Association Lists Events 
Rocuester, Oct. 20. — Announce- 
ments of the coming musical season 
have been made by the Rochester Civic 
Music Association. There will be two 
series at the Eastman Theatre, as in 
the past. Series A includes “The Bar- 
ber of Seville’ in English. The Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitsky con- 
ductor; the Trudy Schoop ballet, 
Georges Enesco, violinist, and Nelson 
Eddy, baritone; series B, the Wag- 
nerian Festival Singers, the Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe, Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist; ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘The Secret 
of Suzanne’ in a double bill in English. 

M. E. W. 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff 
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Beginners accepted teachers’ 
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Edgar Schofield 


Member: American Academy Teachers of Singing 
N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
Studio: 50 West 67th St., New York City 
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Alberto V. Sciarretti 
Studio: 148 West 57th St., New York 
ClIrcle 7-5392 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 210 Central Park South, New York 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-1577 








Mrs. L. A. Torrens 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Mr. L. A. Torrens 
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James A. Brown Tuthill 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
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BOOKS: Today’s Composers and Back Stage at Opera Discussed 








David Ewen Writes of Seventeen 
Twentieth Century Composers 

There are three ways to write about 
music. One way is to write about it in 
strictly technical terms. Another is to 
attempt an explanation of technical terms 
in language that will be comprehensible to 
the layman. And a third way is to ignore 
technique altogether, which in the final an- 
alysis means not so much writing about 
music, as about things more or less related 
to it. Thus, one may dwell upon the “pro- 
grams” of symphonies and tone-poems, up- 
on the “stories” of operas and ballets, and 
upon the private lives of the composers 
who wrote them. 

It is the third method which David Ewen 
has followed in his latest book, ‘Twentieth 
Century Composers’, (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.), which is essentially a 
survey of contemporary music in terms of 
seventeen of its outstanding personalities. 


His list comprises Stravinsky, Strauss, 
Elgar, Sibelius, Ravel, Prokofieff, Falla, 
Loeffler, Bartok, Bloch, Delius, Hinde- 


mith, Schénberg, Malipiero, Roy Harris, 
Vaughan-Williams and George Gershwin. 
The list is representative enough, as far as 
it goes, and it would be captious to quarrel 
with Mr. Ewen’s choice. 

The book has the merit of making avail- 
able to the general reader, in a sufficiently 
lively and entertaining manner, a certain 
amount of information concerning the lives 
and works of these seventeen composers. 
Apart from that, it is stylistically undis- 
tinguished, devoid of critical acumen, and 
superficial in approach. Even on the in- 
formative side, much is to be desired on 
the score of accuracy and completeness. 
For example, Mr. Ewen tells us that “fol- 
lowing the composition of his Concerto 
(for piano), Ravel suffered physical col- 
lapse brought on by the strain of over- 
work,” the implication being that after 
that he composed no more. But the three 
‘ongs with orchestra, ‘Don Ouichotte a Dul- 
cinée’ (of which Mr. Ewen makes no men- 
tion) were composed in 1934, three years 
after the completion of the Piano Concerto. 
Nor does Mr. Ewen make any mention of 
the important Concerto for the Left Hand, 
completed in 1932. 

Again, Mr. Ewen is mistaken when he 
asserts that Manuel de Falla’s Harpsichord 
Concerto is “one of his few works not writ- 
ten to express Spain.” The Concerto is 
just as much an expression of Spain as 
the ‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’, only 
Mr. Ewen was not able to guess as much 
from the title. The “Spanish idiom” is not 
always to be detected by the presence of 
castanets and tambourines. 

The author says that he has attempted 
to explain the nature of each composer's 
style “in non-technical verbiage.” That is 
just the trouble: so often when you throw 
technique overboard, you have nothing left 
but verbiage. G. C. 


Opera Behind the Scenes 
The Metropolitan Opera House and those 
who inhabit it, have always been a mine. 
seemingly inexhaustible, for writers of 
books. It will probably continue to be so. 
The latest work on the subject is ‘Back- 
stage at the Opera’ by Rose Heylbut and 
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Aimé Gerber (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company). Mr. Gerber has been 
associated with the Metropolitan for thirty- 
nine years in various capacities, and is now 
paymaster. 

Going back to the days of Maurice Gran, 
now become traditional as ‘The Golden 
Age of Opera’, the book carries the reader 
through the Conried regime and that of 
Gatti-Casazza. These occupy the first of 
the three sections, entitled “Mostly Mana- 
gerial’ and although some of it is lifted 
bodily from other works not unfamiliar, it 
is the most interesting part of the book 

The second section, “Opera Glamour’ 
(Odious word!) is the least convincing and 
it is here that the book falls down. Most 
of the artists written about have been over- 
written about so often that to do so yet 
again is mere reiteration. Miss Heylbut 
rings in a visit to Lilli Lehmann at Salz- 
burg which is utterly extraneous. Her 
statement that Miss Bori retired to Spain 
when she lost her voice and im that land 
regained it after a fall from a donkey, is 
unmitigated nonsense. Miss Bori told the 
present reviewer the story of the revival of 
her voice in an interview published m 
MusicaL America on Feb. 5, 1921. It was 
due to an operation for removing a node 
on the vocal cord which was done in Milan 
Miss Bori did not even go to Spain for 
some time after that, and then, because of 
the death of her mother. In view of this 
rather silly press-agent story, one is im 
clined to skepticism about much of the rest 


of the book. 


However, the third section, “The Fac- 
tory’, devoted to the mechanical side of 
producing an opera, has much of interest 
and redeems flights of fancy, real and sus- 
pected, in other parts. 

It would seem, however, that the perfect, 
the all-inclusive book on the Metropolitan, 
remains to be written. J. AH 


A Handy Book of Musical Secrets 


Acting on the principle that the more 
comprehensive a text-book on music is the 
less likely it is to be digested by the stu- 
dent, Lilias Mackinnon, a London pianist 
and teacher, has compressed answers she 
has given at various times in her corre- 
spondence work to questions asked m re- 
gard to music study, relating primarily to 
the piano, into a series of meaty little 
chapters and grouped them under the gen- 
eral title of “Musical Secrets.” The result- 
ant manual, of a size and shape that will 
fit into almost any pocket, is published by 
the Oxford University Press (New York 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). 


Each of the book’s nime chapters deals 
with the secret of some one vital phase of 
piano study, as concentration, sight-read- 
ing, phrasing, interpretation, hand exten- 
sion, technique, pedalling, fingering and 
scale practice, and within the scope of less 
than one hundred pages it contains the 
gist of many thoughtfully worked out Ies- 
sons. There are points here and there, 
inevitably, on which many teachers may 
differ with the author, as in her chapter 
on ‘The Secret of Technique,’ but that 
should not blind them to the practical wis- 
dow that permeates the book in general 
Her wholesome attitude in regard to the 
necessity of observing fundamental rhythm 
closely is reflected in such dicta as “Before 
you “bend” time you must learn to keep 
it’ and her suggestion that the reason 
many pianists effective as concerto plavers 
are disappointing as soloists may be the 
fact that when playing concertos they are 
obliged to play more strictly in time. The 
book is to be commended warmly to both 
teachers and students. a 


Revision of ‘Famous Singers’ Book 

‘Famous Singers of Today and Yester- 
day’, New Revised Edition, by Henry C 
Lahee (Boston: J. C. Page & Co.). Mr 
Lahee has brought his well-known and 
interesting book down to date in many 
ways, though not in all. A tabulation of 
dates of singers has been left im the air 
and many dates given are inaccurate. Ma- 
rianne Brandt, for instance, did not dice 
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‘Speech, the Kew fat Unies ‘he Door 
to the Sprang and the Segre Voice of 
Enghsh’ i 2 preente: goon? pamphlet bv 
Carcime E. Remote The work i prob- 


ably designed as an adjunct to a course in 
elocution and like most books of the sort, 
has the defects of its good qualities which 
would seem to lead from the Scylla of 
careless pronunciation into the Charybdis 
of am over-nice ome. For instance, in an 
accentuated language like English, final 
syllables of di-syllabled words, are under- 
stressed as a result of the natural accent on 
the first syllable, and unavoidably so. In 
cautioning one not to pronounce “bonnet” 
as “bonmt” and “tumor” as “tumer” the 
author changes the standing of these words 
from trochees to spondees which might 
easily cause trouble in singing. The cau- 
tiem mot to promounce “verce” as “werce” 


is eryptie, there being mo such word, 
legitimately, as “verce” in the English 
lamguage. Also, when one is told not to 


promounce “preventive” as “preventative” 
the reader is led to suspect that the author 
is wumaware that these are two different 
words with different meanings. It is in- 
teresting to learn, however, in a list of 
works given that “spelling is a fete (sic!) 
%~ memory, not sound.” H. 


A Manual for the Musical Novice 


Ofga Samaroff Stokowski thinks that 
istemers gaim much more from hearing a 
musical composition if they follow it with 
2 score than if they simply listen. Possibly 
she is right in supposing that more good 
cam be gaimed from burying one’s face in a 
book at a concert than from watching the 
conductor shadow-box. She has written a 
rather sketchy summary of musical con- 
cepts and forms, entitled ‘A Music Manual’ 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc.), with the idea of giving the musical 
moviee certain points which, she says, ‘will 
enable amyone who puts them into practical 
use to follow a musical performance with 
a score and understand to a great extent 
what appears on the printed page.’ R. 


Ear Tests for Harmony Students 

Carl Paige Wood has recognized that 
students of musical theory often become 
proficient in working out problems on paper 
without ever being able to think aurally 
” what they have written. This deaf 
music-making according to mathematical 
rules is, he believes, a grave mistake. 


Therefore, he has written ‘Ear Tests in 
Harmony’ (New York: American Book 
Company), a textbook to test and train 


harmony students in ear-training. The in- 
tention of the work is to supplement, not 
to supplant, the standard texts on musical 
theory. A notebook of test record sheets 
has beem arranged for the pupil’s use. R. 
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Henry Russell 


Lonpon, Oct. 10.—Henry Russell, op- 
eratic impresario both in England and 
America, died here today after an illness 
of several months. 

Born in London in 1871, he was the son 
of Henry Russell whose songs, ‘A Life 
on the Ocean Wave’ and ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer!’ are known the world over. He 
was, originally intended to be a painter 
but gave this up in favor of the study of 
medicine. Difficulty with his eyesight, 
however, is said to have caused his aban- 
doning medicine in favor of music. He 
studied at the Royal College of Music 
and later taught. Ben Davies, Kennerly 
Rumford and Marie Tempest are said to 
have been among his pupils. 

In 1903, he was manager of a season 
of opera at Covent Garden, presenting 
Caruso there, and was considered for man- 
ager of the Metropolitan in New York on 
the resignation of Maurice Grau. He 
went to America in 1905 with a company 
of his own. 

It was as manager of the Boston Opera 
House, erected in 1909 that he was best 
known in the United States. The brief 
career of this venture, lasting only five 
seasons, was unusually brilliant and in- 
cluded a visit of the organization to Paris, 
where it appeared at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées in the spring of 1914. 

Mr. Russell’s last visited America in 
1920, as manager of a lecture tour by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. He was married 
three times. His first wife was known on 
the dramatic stage as Nina Varesa, his 
second, Donna Chinn. In 1926, he married 
Lady Patricia Blackwood, daughter of the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. The com- 
poser known as Landon Ronald is a 
brother of Mr. Russell. 





Felix M. Warburg 


Felix M. Warburg, banker, philanthrop- 
ist and art patron, died at his New York 
home on Oct. 20 at the age of sixty-six. 
He was a director of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, the Institute of Musical Art 
and honorary vice-president of the Na- 
tional Music League. While still in Ham- 
burg, his birthplace, he pursued linguistic, 
art and musical studies and he remained 
all his life a profound lover of the arts. 
Besides his contributions and services to 
music he took the lead in aiding political 
refugees from Germany, in establishing set- 
tlement schools and in improving health 
conditions. He helped to support the Sta- 
dium Concerts and the Philharmonic stu- 
dent concerts at Carnegie Hall. 





Dr. William Henry Pommer 

Cotumsta, Mo., Oct. 15.—Dr. William 
Henry Pommer, professor of music in the 
University of Missouri from 1907 to 1922. 
and a prominent leader in the musical life 
of St. Louis and Columbia, died here on 
Oct. 13 at the age of 86. Dr. Pommer was 
also known as a composer of orchestral 
works and chamber music. He was born 
in St. Louis and studied at the Leipzig 
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WINNIPEG CONCERTS AROUSE ENTHUSIASM 





University of Manitoba Will 


Sponsor Larger Program of 
Musical Activities 

Winnipec, Oct. 20.—Winnipeg’s 
musical season had a very enthusiastic 
opening this month with the Celebrity 
Concert Series and the various musical 
organizations holding their inaugural 
meetings. Roland Hayes, tenor, opened 
the 1937-38 Celebrity Concert Series 
before a capacity audience assembled in 
the Winnipeg Auditorium on Oct. 18, 
his third Winnipeg visit. He continues 
to grow in public favor. The program 
included selections from Bach, Handel, 
Schubert, Debussy, Griffes and Parham. 
Mr. Hayes was generous with encores. 
Percival Parham was the accompanist. 
The Celebrity Concert Series is directed 
by Fred. M. Gee. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale. 
Mrs. Milton S. Osborne president, held 
its first meeting of the season in the 
Fort Garry Hotel on Oct. 13. The pro- 
gram was devoted to works by Joseph 
Haydn. The artists contributing were: 
Valborg Leland, Joseph Sera, violinists ; 
Michael Barton, viola; Isaac Mammott, 





anes 


Conservatory under Reinecke, Paul and 
Richter. Later he worked under Anton 
Bruckner at the Vienna conservatory. In 
1875 he taught privately in St. Louis and 
in 1883 went to Christian College as direc- 
tor of music. After serving in 1889 as 
conductor of the Milwaukee Arion Musical 
Club, he became supervisor of music in the 
public schools of St. Louis in 1900. He 
was a member of Phi Mu Alpha, former 
president of the Missouri Music Teachers 
Association and held many other honors. 


Graham Peel 


BourNemoutu, EncLanp, Oct. 20.— 
Graham Peel, song composer, died here on 
Oct. 16. Born in 1878, he was graduated 
from Oxford in 1900, and shortly after be- 
gan composing and also made appearances 
as a pianist. His best known song is a 
setting of Alfred Noyes’s poem, ‘Come 
Down to Kew in Lilac Time’. 








William Z. Roy 

Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 20.—William Z. 
Roy, member of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Organists, for twenty-three years 
organist of Grace Lutheran Church and 
of Temple Shaarai Shomayim for thirty- 
six years, died here recently in his sixty- 
seventh year. He had served as president 
of the Lancaster Chapter of Organists. 





John P. MacSweeney 


Amrryvittz, L. L, Oct. 16—John P. 
MacSweeney, a light opera singer of the 
‘eighties, died here in the Brunswick Home 
yesterday. Born in Deptford, England, 
March 1, 1857, he came to America in 1879 
He appeared in early productions at the 
Casino in New York, including ‘Nadjy’ 
with Marie Jansen, and was later a mem- 
ber of The Bostonians. 





Paula Marie Maier Kérmandy 


Paula Marie Maier KoOrmandy, teacher 
of piano, died in a hospital in New York on 
Oct. 8. Born near Bayreuth in 1868, she 
taught in Budapest and Vienna before com- 
ing to this country in 1915. She was an 
aunt of Maria Wildermann and taught un- 
til her final illness at the Wildermann In- 
stitute of Music. 





Arthur S. Kimball 
Pernam Manor, N. Y.. Oct. 20— 
Arthur S. Kimball, who before his retire- 
ment in 1922, had been professor of music 
at Oberlin College for thirty years, died 
here yesterday. Mr. Kimball, who was 
eighty-one years old, was a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory and had also 

studied in Berlin and Florence. 


*cellist ; Gertrude Newton, soprano, with 
Gwendda Owen Davies accompanist; 
and Maurice Stuart, pianist. 

Barbara Fay, pianist of Calgary and 
a student of the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York, gave a fine program 
before the Myrtle Norman Ruttan 
Senior Studio Club recently on the eve 
of her return to study in New York. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale 
honored Eva Clare, the former presi- 
dent and founder of the organization, 
at a dinner given in the Fort Garry 
Hotel on Oct. 7. Miss Clare retired 
from the presidency because of her new 
duties as director of music of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. Mrs. Milton S. Os- 
borne is the newly elected president of 
the club. 

Ethel Kinley has been appointed 
supervisor of music for the Winnipeg 
schools, succeeding Miss A. Pullar, re- 
cently retired. 

The Men’s Musical Club opened its 
twenty-third season with an informal 
concert in the club rooms, Music and 
Arts Building, on Oct. 7. James S. 
Fraser, president, opened the proceed- 
ings and handed over the chair to F. C. 
S. Turner. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, will be the guest speaker 
at the Music Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba on Nov. 15. President 
Sydney E. Smith and Miss Clare have 
announced an enlarged program of 
musical activities sponsored by the Uni- 
versity. 

A public spirited group of Manitoba 
citizens, “The Friends of Music,” are 
subscribing to a fund which will en- 
able the university to make a distinc- 
tive contribution to the community’s 
musical development. Great benefits are 
expected from the Carnegie College set 
of 975 phonograph records which were 
formally presented on Oct. 16. Satur- 
day afternoon “Symphony Hours” will 
be given during November and De- 
cember. 

Dec. 6 will be the opening date of the 
“Music Appreciation” series of con- 
certs. An historical survey of church 
music will be presented by All Saints 
and Augustine church choirs; Hugh 
Bancroft and Filmer Hubble, directors. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, coloratura so- 
prano, appeared in recital here on Oct. 
12 in the civic Auditorium. Her pro- 
gram included selections from Veracini, 
Haydn, Arditi, Russell, Samuels and 
Puccini. Homer Samuels was the pian- 
ist-accompanist. The concert was given 
under the local direction of Fred M. 
Gee. 


The Manitoba Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention will be held at Port- 
age la Prairie on Oct. 25 and 26. The 
Manitoba Music Teachers Association 
(Winnipeg Branch) will hold a series 
of lectures to raise funds for the James 
W. Matthews scholarship; subjects, lec- 
tures and dates as follows: 


Oct. B—‘Quo Vadis Musica’, John McTag- 


gart. 

Nov. 4—The Early Canadian Theatre,’ Tannis 
Murray. 

Nov. 10.—Discovery of Musical talent,’ Prof. 
H. Low 

Nov. 18.—‘Music of the Spoken Word,’ Aileen 
Motley. 

Nov. 25.—Classic ballet; Rhythm against Har- 
mony.’ Randolph Patton. 

Dec. 2.—‘Music in Shakespeare,’ Doris B. Saun- 
ders. 


Mary MoNCRIEFF 





Sorority to Hold Initiation 
The Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, National Honor Music So- 
rority, will initiate the following new 
members at the National Clubhouse on 
Monday evening, Oct. 25: Ora Witte, 


concert soprano; Katherine Anderson, 
soprano, ’cellist and educational direc- 
tor; Margaret Sherman, dramatic so- 
prano and teacher, and Lois Von Haupt, 
pianist and composer. The club will 
also initiate as life patrons the Countess 
of Thomond and Mrs. Leonard V. Har- 
rison of Rye, N. Y. Hazel Griggs, 
president, Caroline Thomas, Zella Gen- 
try and Ellen Rapp will provide a mu- 
sical program. An additional scholar- 
ship audition is announced for Thurs- 
day, Nov. 18, from 8 to 10 P. M. 





PITTSBURGH RECITALS 
HEARD BY MUSIC GROUPS 





Art Society Opens Year with Thomas— 
Appalachian Folk Songs Pre- 
sented by Niles 

PittspuRGH, Oct. 20.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club celebrated President’s Day 
with its first public meeting in the 
new Foster Memorial Building. Dall- 
meyer Russell, pianist, and Romaine 
Smith Russell, soprano, contributed to 
the music program. 

In a recital by the 9-year-old Byron 
Yanks, protegé of Josef Lhevinne, the 
boy showed a real talent and flair for 
the stage. He played works by Chopin, 
Paradies, Handel and Fields. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave a lecture- 
recital on American Song in the Schen- 
ley Ballroom, Sunday, Oct. 10, illus- 
trating with songs by well-known com- 
posers. Ferdinand Fillion played ac- 
companiments. 

The opening reception of the Art So- 
ciety was one of the most elaborate and 
successful in several years, presenting 
a Pittsburgh favorite, John Charles 
Thomas, in an exemplary program and 
excellent voice. Mr. Thomas’s mother 
was in the audience as honor guest of 
the Society. President Dr. Thomas 
Arbuthnot announced new prizes for 
original composition, the details to be 
issued later, 

John Jacob Niles, American folk 
song specialist, musician and poet, has 
appeared recently for the University of 
Pittsburgh and several clubs playing 
and singing his songs of the Appa- 
lachian highlands. 

3. Bs Be 





Bruckner Society of America An- 
nounces Season’s Activities 

The Bruckner Society of America an- 
nounces for the coming season lecture- 
recitals to be given by Ernest Lert on 
Mahler, ‘The First Reformer of Opera 
Production’, at the New York Public 
Library on Oct. 25, and on March 1, 
and on ‘Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony’ 
by Antonia Brico. Mr. Lert will talk 
on ‘The Development of the Art Song’ 
on Feb. 8. There will also be broad- 
casts by Gabriel Engel on Bruckner and 
Mahler. 





Charlotte Symphony Begins Seventh 
Season 

Cuartotte, N. C., Oct. 22.—The 
Charlotte Symphony, conducted by G. 
S. de Roxlo, opened its seventh season 
tonight with a concert in the Alexander 
Graham Junior High School Audito- 
rium, with Emil Medicus, flutist, as so- 
loist. The program included Mozart's 
Flute Concerto in D, a Spanish Suite 
for flute and orchestra by Mr. de Roxlo. 
the Lento from his Symphony and 
pieces by Tchaikovsky and Brahms. 





A new violin concerto by Paul Grae- 
ner was plaved recently in Cologne un- 
der Eugen Pabst with Wilhelm Stross 
as soloist. 
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Studios 


Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, and a 
pupil of Edgar Schofield, was soloist on 
the Labor Day program of the Naumburg 
Orchestra, Leon Barzin, conductor, in 
Central Park on Sept. 6. Miss Van Wey 
sang Dickson’s ‘Thanks Be to God’ and 
‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’ from 
Saint-Saens’s ‘Samson and Delilah.’ Fran- 
ces Ernest, soprano, was soloist at three 
performances last month, of the Brooklyn 
Symphony, Emerson Buckley, conductor. 
John Deacon, tenor, with Mary Conner 
Deacon at the piano, gave a recital at the 
Seignory Club, Canada, on Aug. 27. Mr. 
Schofield has re-opened his studios with 
a large enrollment. 

* * * 

James Farrell, baritone, pupil of Mr. 
Schofield, who was a member of the cast 
in last year’s Ziegfeld Follies, has been 
re-engaged for the fall tour of the same 
production. Lawrence De Foe, tenor, ap- 
peared in recital in Kingston, Ont., on 
Oct. 1. Helen Wendorff, lyric- coloratura 
soprano, appeared in the first of a series 
of recitals at the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 20 


* * * 


Emilio Roxas, teacher of singing, re- 
cently re-opened his studios for the fall 
session. Among his students Pino Bon- 
tempi has just completed a thirteen-week 
radio engagement over the New York sta- 
tion, WBIL, and West Moreland has been 
engaged as soloist at Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York. Della Sam- 
oiloff, soprano, is fulfilling operatic engage- 
ments in Europe. 

* * * 


Kate S. Chittenden announces that 
Haydn will be the composer featured in 
her music appreciation lecture classes on 
Friday mornings during the winter, fol- 
lowing her normal playing classes. Her 
Saturday morning classes for young per- 
formers are scheduled to begin early next 
month. 








* * *& 


The Westchester Affiliation of the David 
Mannes Music School in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., opened its fourth season in its new 
and larger home, on Sept. 23. Among the 
names listed on the faculty in addition to 
Ralph Wolfe, director, are Yella Pessl and 


William Kroll. 
* * * 


The Studios of Music Education pre- 
sented Irmgard Lehrer and Blanche Wino- 
gron in a recital of music for alto and tenor 
recorders and virginal on October 17. The 
program included works by Handel, Mozart. 
Loelliet, Farnaby, Bull and Byrd. 

* * * 


Joan Doane, organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York, 
returned from his summer in New Bruns- 
wick on the Bay of Fundy, and resumed 
work on Sept. 16. Mr. Doane re-opened his 
vocal studios the following week. 

* * * 

Arthur Warwick, pianist and teacher, 
who spent part of his summer at New Mil- 
ford, Conn., has re-opened his studios in 
Steinway Hall with a large enrollment. 
During the summer he prepared new pro- 
grams which he will give during the winter. 

** * 


The Robert Malone Vocal Studios have 
re-opened for the season and on Oct. 31 
will give the first of a series of musicales 
which are planned to continue through the 
season. 

* * * 

Fritz Kitzinger, accompanist and coach. 
has returned from a summer in France and 
Ttaly and was scheduled to re-open his 


studio on Oct. 25 
* 


Alfred Boyce, teacher of singing, has re- 
sumed his classes for the winter in his new 
studio, 33 Riverside Drive. 

* *¢ ¢ 


_ Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of sing- 
g, has re-opened her studios in Boston 
nd New York for the season. Miss Bar- 
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rows will teach in Boston, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays of each week. 
>-*- *- 

The Diller-Quaile School of Music is 
featuring a special course im Listening to 
Manic te Beulerke Hart, dean of the ad- 
vanced department of the school. The 
class is meeting Thursday mornimgs and 
continue through roe. 

7 > 

PHILADELPHIA, in 5$—Guy Marriner 
will give a series of lecture-recitals under 
the auspices of the Franklin Institute, on 
second and fourth Sundays from October to 
April. The Ensemble Trio will also give 
chamber music recitals m this series. 

* 7” > 

Pumaperpnia, Oct. 5.—The Settlement 
Music School, which began its season on 
Sept. 20, announces the engagement of 
Joseph Schwartz, formerly of the Stern 
Conservatory of Berlin, Germany, as a 
member of the piano faculty. 


NEW CLASSES PLANNED 
FOR HAMMOND ORGANISTS 


Studios Specially Equipped for Work— 
Many Stage Companies Now 
Using Organs 

The Hammond Organ School will 
offer class lessons in December im ad- 
dition to the private lessons now given 
at the company’s studios. The school 


is directed by Virginia Carrington- 
Thomas, who holds the degree of 
Mus. B. from Yale, was a pupil of 


Widor, is a graduate of Fontainebleau 
and a Fellow of the A. G. O. Frank 
White is her assistant. Practice instru- 
ments with ear phones are available. 

Hammond organists now playing with 
dramatic companies include Gladys 
Stewart with “Star Wagon’, Virginia 
Oman with ‘Richard IT’, Dr. Charles 
Parmentier with “Angel Island’ and 
George Epstein with the Mordkin 
Ballet. 





Waghalter to Conduct Academy of Arts 
Orchestra 

Ignaz Waghalter, until recently gen- 

eral music director of the State Opera, 

Charlottenburg, Berlin, and guest con- 

ductor with the Berlin Philharmonic, 


Vienna Symphony and other leading 
orchestras of Europe, has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the Symphony 


Orchestra of the New York Academy 
of Allied Arts. Professional musicians, 
skilled amateurs and advanced students 
are invited to play under Mr. Waghal- 
ter’s leadership. Rehearsals will be held 
in the recital hall of the Academy at 
349 West 86th Street every Saturday 
evening. Public performances will be 
given in the course of the year 





Weiss Heads Piano Department of Con- 
servatery in Berlin 

Beatrx, Oct. 1. ss, 
pianist, has been appointed head of the 
piano department of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory. He has 
given numerous concerts and has made 
several tours of the United States 








Easton Added to Faculty of Chatham 
Square School 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for many years, has 
joined the faculty of the Chatham 
Square Music School and will devote 
her activities to teaching a number of 
advanced pupils 





Manfred Malkin has resigned as head 
of the piano department of the Malkin 
Conservatory of Music in Boston to 
devote himself to teaching in New 
York. 


LOUISVILLE SERIES 
OPENED BY FLAGSTAD 


New Orchestra Plans Concerts— 
Cincinnati Symphony Will 
Pay Three Visits 


LoutsviL_e, Oct. 20.—Louisville is 
to have a plenitude of good music this 
season, for the schedule calls for a Com- 
munity Concert series, a series by the 
Symphony Concert Society, another 
series by the Civic Arts Association and 
still another by the newly formed Louis- 
ville Orchestra. Various independent 
attractions are to be presented by J. H. 
Thuman of Cincinnati. In addition 
there will be concerts by the Louisville 
Chorus, the Music Division of the 
Woman’s Club and the Vick Studios. 

The opening concert, given by Kir- 
sten Flagstad last week, was attended by 
an enthusiastic audience that filled the 
huge Memorial Auditorium. It was the 
first of the Community Concert series, 
under the local management of William 
G. Meyer. The other attractions on this 
list include the Jooss ballet on Nov. 13; 
the Gordon String Quartette, Dec. 9; 
John Charles Thomas, Feb. 23, and José 
Iturbi on March 24. 

The Louisville Symphony Concert As- 
sociation is arranging to bring the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony to the Memorial 
Auditorium for six concerts, to be con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens. The dates 
are for the afternoons and nights of 
Nov. 16, Jan. 18 and April 19. Every 
seat in the huge auditorium has been 
sold for each of these performances. 

The series to be sponsored by the 
Louisville Civic Arts Association will 
be given at the Memorial Auditorium 
and will embrace concerts by the Civic 
Arts Orchestra and the Civic Arts 
Chorus and Ballet, under the general 
direction of Joseph Horvath and Fred- 
eric Cowles. Five concerts are sched- 
uled. 

The newly formed Louisville Civic 
Orchestra will be under the direction of 
Robert S. Whitney, a newcomer from 
Chicago, who has spent part of the sum- 
mer and early autumn in assembling 
and rehearsing his orchestra. They plan 
to give four concerts at the Memorial 
Auditorium. 

The attractions to be brought to 
Louisville by J. H. Thuman include the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, in connec- 
tion the Cincinnati Symphony, Nelson 
Eddy and others. Harvey PEAKE 








Busch and Serkin to Give Recital Series 


Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin, vio- 
linist and pianist, respectively, will give 
a series of three joint recitals at Town 
Hall in the coming season. The dates 
are Dec. 26, Jan. 22 and Feb. 2. The 
programs will consist entirely of Bee- 
thoven Sonatas. 





Renée Chemet to Give Recital Tour in 
America 


Renée Chemet, French violinist, will 
appear in America in the course of the 
forthcoming season for a tour in the 
month of January. 





In the archives of Count Schonborn 
in Bavaria, there has been found the 
score of an opera, ‘I! Lisimaco’, written 
in Rome by Bernardo Pasquini in 1681 
at the command of Cristina of Sweden. 
Until this discovery, the work was 
known only through its libretto in the 
library of the Brussels Conservatory. 





Judson House, Tenor (Left), Who Has Be- 

come Associate Professor of Voice at Lebanon 

Valley College, Annville, Pa., Shown with 

Alexander Crawford, Head of the Voice De- 
partment 


DUPRE GIVES CONCERT ON 
NEW ROCHESTER ORGAN 








Civic Music Association Meeting Hears 
MacKown Recital—Zither Players 
Convene 

RocHeEstTeER, Oct. 20.—The new organ 
in the Strong Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester on the River Cam- 
pus, given by Mrs. Alvah Strong, was 
opened on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 10, 
with a recital by Marcel Dupré, the 
French organist. The large hall was 
packed to overflowing with a very ap- 
preciative audience. This recital was 
the first of a series to be given Sunday 
afternoons, one on Oct. 17 being played 
by Harold Gleason of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty. 

On Oct. 13, the Women’s Committee 
of the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Kil- 
bourn Hall and presented Marjorie 
Truelove MacKown, pianist, and Alli- 
son MacKown, ’cellist, in a joint recital 
program. 

On Friday evening, Oct. 15, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, well known musicologist 
and lecturer, spoke at the Eastman The- 
atre under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and the Civic Music 
Association. His topic was ‘Music for 
Everybody’. The lecture was free and 
the theatre well filled. 

The United States Navy Band, Lieut. 
Charles Bender, conductor, was heard 
in four performances over the week-end 
of Oct. 10 at the Eastman Theatre, 
sponsored by the Rochester Paid Fire- 
men’s Aid Association and the Civic 
Music Association. 

The United Zither Players of 
America held a convention over the 
week-end of Oct. 17, and the Rochester 
Zither Club, assisted by Grace Siebold, 
soprano, and Maximilian Veith, zither 
soloist, gave a concert in Masonic Audi- 
torium on Sunday evening, Oct. 17. 
There was a large and cordial audience. 
Herbert Stienes directed. 

Mary Ertz WIL 





May Stone Joins David Mannes Faculty 

May Stone, prima donna of many Eu- 
ropean opera houses and of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, has been added 
to the vocal faculty of the David Mannes 
Music School. 





Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, recently 
played six Bach concertos for harpsi- 
chord under the baton of Oswald 
Kabasta at the Ravag in Vienna. 
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By H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


live through the errors of tradi- 

tion. No glory has more percus- 
sive force and presumptive legitimacy 
than this one. As if the world could 
not endure the true face of man it draws 
a convenient portrait of everyone who 
puzzles its common sense. This por- 
trait henceforth may answer for the 
biographical truth—as in our epoch a 
slogan is used to give an idea of compli- 
cated intellectual proceedings. Thus 
half-heroes are turned into gods; from 
the special talent shines the halo which 
even transfigures and glorifies mortal 
things. Humanity’s need for spotless 
appearances seems _ insatiable, no 
sooner has a famous man died (Na- 
poleon) than the legend takes posses- 
sion of his memory and affectionate 
falsification has begun its work. 

Much rarer is the contrary—that 
someone, highly honored in_ lifetime, 
survives in the memory of posterity as 
the spirit of negation; that his name al- 
most becomes an invective, his work 
a symbol of the most contemptibly pre- 
tentious error, while the positive re- 
sults of his activities fall into oblivion. 
This is exemplified by the Viennese 
critic Dr. Eduard Hanslick, who, as an 
opponent of Richard Wagner, emphati- 
cally was made a villain and who still 
is misconceived by the world as a mis- 
erable fault-finder and a bugbear in 
musical history. 


[ is a queer kind of immortality to 


Known by His Caricature 


The caricature of his repute has 
turned Hanslick into a stupid Beck- 
meésser, or the image of the malevolent, 
biased and dogmatic critic who in 
rigid immutability defends the eternal 
yesterday against the spirit of progress. 
The battle which Hanslick fought 
against Wagner was in reality only 
against some extreme theories of Wag- 
nerism—and not at all aimed at the 
glorification of the old opera or at con- 
servatism in general. It was by no 
means blind hatred which barbed the 
critic’s pen, but rather a certain skep- 
ticism in aesthetics and a view of life 
for the corroboration of which an im- 
pressive amount of knowledge and an 
amazing brain-power were mobilized. 
The increasing importance of his musi- 
cal point of view may account for an 
apology in which a true portrait of this 
epochal and warlike critic may be re- 
vealed. 


The romantic conception of the early 
nineteenth century in its essence was 
directed against form. The exhaustion 
of the sonata pattern by the Viennese 
classics had concluded a line of devel- 
opment and “liquidated” an epoch of 
formalistic music. There were no more 
possible sequels to be seen and it must 
seem irrational anew to begin where the 
major creative spirits had given the 
last touch. Hence proceeded the (not 
very new) question about the contents; 
some attempted to put music to work 
as a kind of dragoman, to make concrete 
its dimly felt contents and to adapt its 
formalistic dialectical essence to real ac- 
tions. Forgotten sciences as hermeneu- 
tic and tonal symbolism came to be ap- 
preciated. The consequences are no- 
torious: without this romantic dogma 
neither Wagner nor Liszt, neither the 
music-drama nor the symphonic-poem 
is conceivable. 

It is generally assumed that this spirit 
was almost exclusively dominating in 
the Nineteenth Century. But in fact 
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HANSLICK—An Apology for the Critic 


Immortality Conferred by Caricature 


Maligns His Ability and Achievement 





EDUARD HANSLICK 


there was a mighty front of opponents 
who let themselves be shaken in their 
formalistic convictions by no success of 
romanticism. The anti-romanticism, not 
weaker in polemic and argument than 
that of the Twentieth Century, ap- 
peared in varied forms: as open reac- 
tion, as progressistic skepticism and as 
a party of cultured historians. 


Music’s True Rank 


From the very beginning Hanslick 
opposed all fashionable attempts to 
coerce music as a secondary art into the 
service of something else. To him 
music was an art of absolute and high- 
est value, the inner law of which per- 
nits or needs no subordination, since it 
warrants the most extended and com- 
plete efficacy. The principle of applied 
music, as for instance Richard Wagner 
postulated it in his ‘Kunstwerk der Zu- 
kunft’ of 1850, was diametrically op- 
posed to Hanslick’s conception. To him 
drama could not be regarded as the 
highest possible art, for then music 
would be pressed into second place. He 
strongly resisted all attempts at mis- 
using the expression of tones and in his 
opposition went so far as to deny their 
expressive power. 

Therefore, as a protest against the 
‘Kunstwerk der Zukunft’, the polemical 
pamphlet “Vom Musikalisch-Schonen’ 
was published in 1854 and in a very 
short time carried Hanslick’s name 
around the world. The strongest and 
most original formulation in this con- 
tribution to a revision of musical aes- 
thetics is the term “ténend bewegte 
Form” (soundingly moved form). Form 
in Hanslick’s conception is taken as an 
absolute, and apparently, constant value, 
as the central idea of all musical pro- 
duction. Half a century later Ferruc- 
cio Busoni revived this anti-romantic 
view of music in his ‘Entwuorf’. Paul 
Bekker’s aesthetic, too. in essential 
points is based upon Hanslick. Even 
Jean Coctau’s anti-psychological fake 
classicism and the Hindemithian ide- 


ology of “pure play impetus” (‘‘reiner 
Spieltrieb”) were somehow anticipated. 

That such opposition to Wagner’s 
theory cannot be considered a general 
refusal of Wagner is proved by every 
Hanslick article on operatic problems 
of his time. How strong the inner af- 
finity of both opponents actually was 
may be recognized in a little known let- 
ter written by Wagner in January, 1847, 
to the young Hanslick. It is the an- 
swer to an article Hanslick had pub- 
lished in Vienna under the impression 
of a Dresden journey and with the in- 
tention of inducing the Vienna Opera 
to give a performance of “Tannhauser’. 
Wagner, delighted by the “most favor- 
able intention” of the review, answers 
here some restrictive remarks of Han- 
slick’s. With striking confidence he ex- 
plains his dramatic purposes, defends 
his use of the diminished seventh chord 
by referring to Spontini and Weber and 
finally utters a desire for further con- 
tact with the critic. Hanslick left this 
desire unfulfilled, but praised—twenty 
years later!—the “moral seriousness 
and uncompromising energy”, the “in- 
geniousness and faithful convictions of 
a man whose newest superhuman glory” 
he felt compelled to combat according 
to his knowledge and conscience. 

In this sentence we see the whole 
Hanslick: the weighing critic, the mas- 
ter of faithful and yet very subjective 
and temperamental objectivity. Han- 
slick represents the purest type of the 
scholarly critic; when writing on Gou- 
nod’s ‘Philemon et Baucis’ he does not 
fail to mention seven other operas from 
past epochs dealing with the same sub- 
ject. This procedure, rather antedilu- 
vian in the eyes of modern criticism, 
was caused by the great importance at- 
tributed to aesthetic articles in the pa- 
pers of that period. Hanslick was a 
brilliant and ingenious journalist: the 
sparkling style of his reviews, inter- 
larded with jests and jets of malice, 
inaugurated an era of epigrammatism. 
When for instance he scoffs at the eter- 


nally unintelligible libretto of ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’ his wit still brings a laugh. 
Attitude Towards Verdi 

His attitude towards Giuseppe Verdi 
is particularly interesting. In the ‘mix- 
ture of energy and passion with ugly 
rudeness’ Hanslick sees a descent from 
Rossini and Donizetti to the fells of 
realism. Verdi to him means decay, a 
tendency towards morbidity. Varying 
a sentence by the German philosopher 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer (to whose 
aesthetics he owes much), he speaks of 
the “Italian music which became 
poisoned”. Summing up what he carps 
at in Verdi (lack of humor; aesthetic 
bad-will; lack of light blood; no ele- 
gance and no brilliant variability) one 
finds Wagner relatively mildly treated. 
Only after ‘Aida’—the most Wagnerian 
of Verdi’s operas !—Hanslick became an 
ardent admirer of that maestro. 

Among Hanslick’s misjudgments the 
criticism of Georges Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
is one of the outstanding. “‘Neither a 
deed of creative genius nor the work 
of a finished musician”, he calls the 
score and “half art” the genre to which 
it belongs. Even the part of Micaéla, 
one of the most beautiful lyrical ones, 
he finds a failure. 

All the more excellent are his reflec- 
tions on the Opéra Comique, Gounod, 
Thomas, Auber, Delibes’s ballets; or 
such German contemporaries as Carl 
Goldmark, Ignaz Brill, Hermann Gotz 
and Hermann Kretschmer. Among the 
Wagner articles the great treatise on 
the Bayreuth ‘Ring’ performance most 
appeals to our taste. The attitude to- 
wards ‘Die Meistersinger’ is somewhat 
prejudicial; the critic was well aware 
of the fact that to Beckmesser originally 
had been given the name Hans Lick. 

In four parts of the ‘Musikalische 
Stationen’, a collection of his articles 
from the Neue Freie Presse, Hanslick 
exceeds the limits of mere criticism. 
They are the best he wrote and perhaps 
the most worth reading of any chapters 
of modern musical journalism (except 
of course the still too-little-known ar- 
ticles by Claude Debussy!). The first, 
an interview with Adelina Patti, gives 
a vocal analysis and at the same time 
a personal description that is of the ut- 
most distinction and brain-power. 

Our modern musical criticism is fond 
of analyzing the social functions of 
music and its adaptation to revolution- 
ary and political purposes. Even this 
Hanslick has anticipated. On the oc- 
casion of the Paris World’s Fair of 
1878, for which he acted as a juror, he 
wrote a brilliant article, “The Marseil- 
laise Now and in Former Times”, deal- 
ing with these problems. 

With his essay on “The French Gov- 
ernment and Music” he steps into the 
region of actual music-politics, supply- 
ing a lot of interesting figures concern- 
ing republican cultivation of the arts. 

Undoubtedly our young critics of to- 
day would profit by knowing Hanslick 
better. Not only because one can learn 
from him the technique of judgment; 
but also because his dialectics are genu- 
inely critical dialectics; because his 
aesthetic measures in principle are right 
But particularly because his formalistic 
conception of music could be used as 
an effective antithesis of the social one 
In discussions on the present meaning 
of music there is much useless talk be- 
cause on either side the rudiments have 
not been fixed. The social art criticism 
easily will find its base in the material- 
istic science. For the professional ex- 
pert in music Hanslick would supply 
the best foundation conceivable. 





